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Into this crowded metropolitan area of the International Settlement at Shanghai Chinese warplanes dropped bombs. Several fell on the morning of August 14 
around the Japanese Consulate-General (upper left) and at wharves and mills in the area farther to the left along the Whampoa River. Early in the evening others 
were dropped on the predominantly British section to the right, falling on the Bund, which starts at Garden Bridge and goes south along the Whampoa, and on the 
Palace and Cathay hotels, on either side of Nanking Road at the Bund (Courtesy of the Japan Advertiser) 
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The Oil Tanks of the Asiatic Petroleum Company were Exploded on August 14 by Bombs Dropped by Chinese 


Warplanes (Courtesy of the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi Shimbun) 


Courtesy of the Yomiuri Shimbun) 


Japanese Soldiers Boiling Rice in Preparation for Supper near Shanghai 


Courtesy of the Yomiuri Shimbun) 


Japanese Refugees Waiting at the N.Y.K. Wharf, Shanghai, for a Transport 
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Chinese Tank Captured on August 25 in Chaofeng Road, Shanghai, Wherein were Found, beside Machine Guns, Hand 
Grenades, etc., Bottles of Whiskey, Perfumery, other Ladies’ Toilet Articles, and Ladies’ Shoes 
(Courtesy of the Tokyo Asahi Shimbun) 
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44 1 سا ک‎ 
This Picture Apparently does not Speak of War, yet it is a Scene Observed near Shanghai during the Present Hostilities. 


The Japanese Soldiers are very Fond of Little Ones and are Making the Hearts of Chinese Children Glad with such Little 
Devices as the Circumstances Allow (Courtesy of the Yomiuri Shimbun) 


Greater Shanghai—The 
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A PASSAGE FROM THE IMPERIAL MESSAGE TO THE 
SEVENTY-SECOND SESSION OF THE DIET 
(SEPTEMBER 4TH, 1937) 


It is with constant and profound solicitude that We have looked 
toward the insurance of the stability of East Asia and the realization 
of common prosperity for Japan and China through the co-operation and 
collaboration of the two countries. However much to Our regret, China 
fails to understand fully our true intentions, and her repeated acts of 
provocation have finally led to the present affair. Now Our armed 
forces are fighting loyally and valiantly in defiance of untold difficulties. 
And all this has no other purpose in view than that of prompting 
China’s reconsideration and securing swiftly the peace of East Asia. 

It is Our hope that all the subjects of the Empire will, in view of 
the current situation, serve the State with loyalty and devotion, and that 
they will unite themselves and assist with one heart in the achievement 
of the desired end. 
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WHY JAPAN HAD TO FIGHT 
IN SHANGHAI 


“CO-OPERATION, NOT TERRITORY ” 


China is now engaged with Japan in what may be called 
a “fight to the finish.” All indications from the Chinese side 
show that they have not only advocated such a fight, but have 
even planned and prepared for it. Japan’s patient and persistent 
efforts to avoid that means of settling the differences and 
her desire to reconcile the issues through the channels of di- 
plomatic negotiation have failed. Hope for a fundamental 
renovation of conditions in East Asia and a new structure for 
stability and peace in this part of the world has proved futile. 
The Japanese Government has announced its preparedness and 
readiness for protracted hostilities. Their immediate objectives 
are to destroy all anti-Japanese organizations and activities in 
China once and for all and to secure East Asia from the menace 
of Communism which has already attained considerable in- 
fluence in China. The ultimate objectives are to establish the 
relations between Japan and China on a secure and friendly 
basis so that the two nations may co-operate effectively toward 
the maintenance of conditions of peace in the Far Hast. As 
Prince Fumimaro Konoyé, the Premier, declared, “ Japan wants 
China’s co-operation, not her territory.” It must also be made 
clear that, in the words uttered by Premier Konoyé before the 
seventy-second extraordinary session of the Imperial Diet on 
September sth, “ the Chinese people themselves by no means 
form the objective of our actions.” He declared that our 
actions are “ directed against the Chinese Government and its 
army who are carrying on such erroneous anti-foreign policies. 
If, therefore, the Chinese Government truly and fully re-exam- 


ines its attitude and in real sincerity makes endeavors for the — 
establishment of peace and for the development of culture in — 
the Orient in collaboration with our country, our Empire in- 


tends to press no further.” 


BACKGROUND OF PRESENT HOSTILITIES IN 
SHANGHAI 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CITY OF SHANGHAI 


The City of Shanghai consists at present of three areas, 
each administered under its own laws by independent authorities. 
They are the International Settlement, administered by an elected 
Municipal Council composed of nine foreign and five Chinese 
members, the French Concession administered by the French 
Consul General with the assistance of an advisory body composed 
of foreign and Chinese members, and the Greater Shanghai, ad- 
ministered by a Mayor appointed by the National Government 
at Nanking. Also known as the Chinese City, the last named 
area flanks both foreign concessions. ‘The International Settle- 
ment and the French Concession together form a great modern 
city, both in name and in fact, and constitute the starting point 
of most activities of foreign Powers in China. ‘This city is thus 
a complicated center of foreign interests which have given rise to 
a multiplicity of treaties, laws and regulations. 

Shanghai as a whole has a foreign population of nearly 
60,000, half of whom are Japanese, which is concentrated in the 
international city. Due to political unrest and disturbances in 
various parts of the country many Chinese refugees have come to 
this city, most of them settling there permanently. According 
to the latest census, the Chinese population in the International 
Settlement and the French Concession is slightly over 1,600,000, 
indicating that it is the Chinese themselves who enjoy the bene- 
fits of security in the foreign area. Almost every well known 
Chinese politician and wealthy businessman has a home in 
one of these areas under foreign control, where they take refuge 
at the least sign of trouble, while their funds and valuables are 
deposited سیه‎ banks therein. 


THe INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT 


In November, 1843, a year after five ports were opened 
under the Treaty of Nanking of 1842, the newly arrived British 
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Consul arranged with the Chinese local authorities for 6 lease 
of a 150-acre tract on one bank of the Whangpoo River, out- 
side the city, to be set aside as a foreign settlement. In 1845 
Land Regulations were agreed upon. These, after several 
revisions on different occasions, became the basis of the ad- 
ministration of the Settlement. 

The International Settlement was created in 1863 through 
the merger of the above-mentioned British Concession and that 
of the United States. Its administration is in the hands of the 
Municipal Council, composed of nine foreigners—five British, 
two American and two Japanese nationals—and five Chinese, 
who are elected by the ratepayers in the Settlement. The electo- 
rate is limited to foreigners who own land of 500 taels* in value 
or ate householders paying rates on an assessed rental of not 
less than 500 taels. Under the Land Regulations the Consuls, 
eatly each year, fix the date for the election. The Chinese coun- 
cillors, who were only recently increased to five as a result of the 
increased number of Chinese residents in the Settlement, are 
nominated by the organization of Chinese ratepayers. 


SHANGHAI 


Division of Sectors to be Guarded by Foreign Troops and a Volunteer Corps 
as Agreed among the Four Powers 


SICCAWE! 

A E 

International Settlement boundary‏ سم 
French Concession boundary‏ —— 


The maintenance of peace and order within the Settlement 
is in charge of the police force of the Municipal Council and the 


1 In 1932 the rate of exchange on London against Shanghai was 1s. 8/,gd. 
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Shanghai Volunteer Corps. The commissioner and others in 
charge of police administration are mostly British nationals. 
At the end of 1935 the force numbered 3,575 strong. 

The Shanghai Volunteer Corps, a highly efficient and highly 
organized body, is maintained at the expense of the ratepayers 
for the protection of the Settlement. Arms and ammunition 
are supplied from time to time by the British War Office and 
also by the American Government. The Corps was founded in 
1854 for the protection of the Settlement during the Taiping 
Rebellion. In recent years it was mobilized during the state 
of emergency preceding and following the occupation of Shang- 
hai by the Nationalist forces in 1927 and during the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities in 1932, when it rendered particularly meritorious 
services. 

Due to the steady increase in the population, the area or 
the International Settlement was extended three times, the last 
extension being made in 1899 when the area was enlarged to 
5,584 acres. 


THe FRENCH CONCESSION 


The history of the French Concession goes back to 1844, 
when the Treaty of Whangpoo was concluded between France 
and China, granting the French the right to establish themselves 
in the five ports of Canton, Amoy, Nanking, Foochow and 
Shanghai opened under the Anglo-Chinese Treaty already re- 
ferred to. At that time the area reserved for French nationals 
did not amount to more than 50 or 60 hectares (125—150 acres), 
but since it has been increased to the present area of 1,022 hectares 
(2,525 actes). 

After the Taiping Rebellion in 1854 a merger of the British, 
American and French Concessions was proposed, but it failed to 
materialize due to French opposition. In 1863 when the British 
and American Concessions were incorporated into the Inter- 
national Settlement, the French continued to remain independent. 


THE EXTENSION ROADS 


Population increase in the International Settlement may be 
taken as a sign of increasing prosperity, besides security from 
danger. In 1915, a year after the French Concession had been 
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extended, the authorities of the International Settlement planned 
to enlarge its area, but this plan failed to materialize because of 
strong Chinese opposition. The time was not opportune, for 
the Chinese then were strongly advocating the recovery of their 
national rights and were even demanding the recovery of the 
Settlement to Chinese jurisdiction. 

Such being the circumstances, the Settlement authorities, 
acting on the basis of Article 6 of the Land Regulations, success- 
fully arranged for the creation of extension roads, or extra- 
Settlement roads. The article permits land renters in the Settle- 
ment and others who may be entitled to vote to purchase land 
situated outside or leading out of the Settlement or to accept 
land from foreign or native owners on terms mutually سي‎ upon 
between the Municipal Council and such owners. Until the estab- 
lishment of the Municipality of Greater Shanghai in 1927, the 
Municipal Council of the Settlement claimed entire responsibility 
for the policing of the extra-Settlement roads. This right was 
challenged by the Chinese municipality when it was established 
and joint policing by both authorities has since been the normal 
arrangement, although as far as the general administration, in- 
cluding the supply of public utilities, is concerned, the Municipal 
Council continues to have charge. It is in this area that most homes 
and industrial establishments of Japanese nationals are located. 


THE GREATER SHANGHAI 


The establishment of the municipality of “Greater Shanghai” 
originated with Marshal Sun Chuan-fang, who in 1926 created 
the Directorate of the Port of Shanghai and Woosung. The 
City Government was established in July, 1927, after the occupa- 
tion of Shanghai by the Nationalists earlier that year, and 
under an Organic Law of July 14th, 1927, it was created a 
Special Municipality under the direct control of the National 
Government. ‘The administration is presided over by the Mayor, 
who is directly responsible to the National Government which 
appoints him. ‘The area covered by this municipality completely 
surrounds the foreign municipal areas and totals 494.96 square 
kilometers. 

THE POPULATION 


According to the latest statistics, the population of Shanghai, 
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including all of the three areas, is 3,582,476. Of this total 
the International Settlement and the extra-Settlement roads have 
1,159,800, the French Concession 497,549 and the Greater Shang- 
hai 1,925,127. The proportion 1 foreigners to Chinese in the 
International Settlement, extra-Settlement roads, and the French 
Concession is as follows : 


Foreigners Chinese 
International Settlement 28,583 1,120,860 
Extra-Settlement Roads 10,357 — 
French Concession 18,255 479,294 
Total 57:195 1,600,154 


| The following table shows the comparative sizes of the 
four largest national groups in the foreign population : 


Japanese British 
(Koreans (Indians American Russian 
included) excluded) 
International Settlement 14,184 4,595 1,494 2,582 
Extra-Settlement Roads 6,058 2,000 §23 435 
French Concession 280 2,642 1,792 8,260 
: Total 20,522 9,237 3,809 11,277 


Note: Figures for International Settlement and extra-Settlement roads are 
taken from the 1935 census ; and those for the French Concession from the 1934 census 


PEACE MAINTENANCE IN SHANGHAI 


As is clear from its history, the Intefnational Settlement, 
and also the French Concession, have contributed greatly toward 
the maintenance of conditions of security in Shanghai. And 
it is this security from disturbing external influences that 
has been responsible in no small degree for the prosperity 
which the foreign areas have enjoyed. In order to ensure this 
condition the police force and the volunteer corps have co- 
operated in cases of emergency with the land and sea forces of 
the interested Powers which are stationed there. 

It must be noted in this connection, however, that of late 
years the national consciousness of the Chinese has been heighten- 
ed to a great extent and in consequence factors have appeared 
which tend to check the further development of the Settle- 
` ment. It may be worthwhile to mention the fact that the creation 
of the Municipality of Greater Shanghai by the National Govern- 
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ment is an indication of the Chinese intention to recover the 
International Settlement in time. 

The position of the International Settlement and the French 
| Concession in times of hostilities will be considered in greater 
| detail in later paragraphs. 
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THE SINO-JAPANESE TRUCE AGREEMENT 


| The Sino-Japanese Truce Agreement, officially known as the 
‘Agreement for the Cessation of Hostilities between Japan and 
. China, was concluded on May 5th, 1932, following the hostilities 
between the two nations in January and February of that year. 

It was negotiated through the good offices of the interested Pow- 
‘ers, especially Great Britain, who, even before the fighting began, 
‘stationed their respective forces in sections allotted to them 
iin the International Settlement to protect it from the danger of 
i Chinese attacks. This agreement was signed not only by the 
i contracting parties, but ده‎ by Great Britain, the United States, 
| France and Italy as witnesses. 

The most important, and in the case of the present hostilities 
the most pertinent, clause in the agreement stipulates that 
no Chinese armed forces are permitted to advance beyond the 
lines which they held at the time the 1932 hostilities ceased, 

Lorin other words, not to advance toward Shanghai beyond the 

lines to which they had been driven back at that time. ‘The 
agreement thus created a demilitarized area in and around Shang- 
hai for the purpose of averting another serious armed clash in 
this densely populated area. It further stipulates that the Chinese 
must discontinue all forms of activity hostile to Japan in this 
neutralized zone and that in case of doubt the Joint Commission 
for enforcement of the agreement composed of representatives 
of the signatory and counter-signatory Powers shall act ac- 
cording to its interpretation of the agreement. 


THE PEACE PRESERVATION CORPS 


The policing of the neutralized area and the parts of Shanghai 
outside the Settlement and Concession is in the hands of the Chi- 
nese police and Peace Preservation Corps. The latter was created 
in August, 1932, after the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese Truce 
Agreement. It was organized for the purpose of maintaining 
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peace and order within the City of Greater Shanghai and adjacent 
areas demilitarized by the agreement. Although its original 

urpose was to serve as a police force, as the name suggests, 
it later turned out to be nothing more than Chinese troops in 
disguise. Not only was their equipment like that of regular 
army troops, but their commander was none other than Yang 
Hu, a leader of the notorious Blue Shirts, one of the secret so- 
cieties under the direct control of General Chiang Kai-shek, 
chairman of the National Military Council. The corps con- 
sisted of 5,000 men at first, but at the time of the first clashes 
in north China had been increased to over 10,000. 


OFFENSIVE ATTITUDE OF THE CHINESE 
LEADING TO THE PRESENT CRISIS 


The tension created by the outbreak of hostilities in north 
| China spread with electric speed to other sections of the country, 
_as the Central Government at Nanking, assuming an attitude 
| toward Japan more hostile than ever before, "pa to push its 
| warlike preparations on a major scale. Japan oped and be- 
| lieved that the minor clash at Lukouchiao could be rapidly settled 
| locally through the process of friendly negotiation, but, as 
| confirmed by subsequent Chinese moves, a section of China’s 
leaders had other intentions—to capitalize on this opportunity 
to rally nationwide support around the Nanking Government 
by a campaign of armed resistance against Japan. Anti-Japonism 
which was being implanted in the minds of the Chinese masses 
as a unifying symbol—a common رت‎ point of diverse and 
|. conflicting internal interests—at first abstract but eventually 
concrete as the movement gained momentum, turned with the 
north China clashes into a general crusade. 

Forcefully conducted as a matter of official policy, anti- 
Japonism had gained considerable headway during the previous 
two years. Murders and other acts of violence occurred with 
increasing frequency." Every attempt to remedy the relations 
between the two countries, every sincere offer of co-operation 
made by Japan, was turned down. ‘The tide of anti-Ja apanese 
agitation rose higher and higher. 


JAPANESE EVACUATE THE YANGTZE VALLEY 


Availing themselves of the tense situation which followed 
the outbreak of hostilities in north China, anti-Japanese agitators 
began a spirited campaign for resistance against Japan and fanned 
the flames of hate against this country throughout China. This 
widespread movement resulted in a continuous series of anti- 
Japanese demonstrations and meetings, creating situations fraught 


1 Fora list of murders and acts of violence see Appendices, p. 49 
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with danger in many parts of the country. Chinese merchants 
dealing with Japanese were mercilessly persecuted as traitors 
and Chinese in the employ of ec ms and homes were 
subjected to great pressure and were forced by intimidation 
to run away from their employers. Japanese merchants in 
China, in many cases, were thus compelled to discontinue their 
business, while Japanese nationals in general were subjected to 
extreme inconveniences in their daily life. At some places 
Japanese women and children were made victims of Chinese 
violence. These anti-Japanese activities finally culminated in 
interference with the supplying of food and water to Japanese 
nationals. 

Such conditions made the occurrence of untoward incidents 
extremely likely, and feeling the necessity of avoiding any 
clash which might arise between Chinese forces and the 
Japanese gunboats patrolling the Yangtze, the Japanese Govern- 
ment advised the Japanese nationals in the upper reaches of the 
Yangtze Valley to withdraw to safer places. Thereupon the 
entire Japanese communities at Chungking, Ichang and Shasi, 
numbering 35, 107 and 12 respectively, evacuated on August Ist, 
and 96 Japanese residents of Changsha followed them on August 

Hankow’s 1,785, concentrated on board two steamers, em- 
barked there on August 7th, escorted by three naval vessels. 
On the following day the wholesale exodus continued from 
Kiukiang (76 Japanese), Tayeh (12), Wuhu (40), Nanking (431), 
and Chinkiang (13). All those evacuated reached Shanghai by 
August 9th, under escort of Japanese gunboats. 

In this connection, Hankow, the great distributing center 
of the four provinces of Honan, Hupei, Hunan and Szechwan, 
deserves special mention, for Japanese traders had developed an 
important market there after years of industrious endeavor and 
enterprise. They dealt in the export of Chinese wood oil, raw 
cotton, cereals and other products of the provinces and in 
cotton yarn, cotton cloth, sugar, marine products and general 
merchandise as items of import. Their trade amounted to about 
60,000,000 yuan annually. Beside this, the Japanese have invested 
capital to the extent of 40,000,000 yuan in this inland center. 

Hankow just prior to the evacuation had a total population 
of 742,000, of whom 2,238 were foreign residents including 1,738 


Japanese. 
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After the evacuation of the Japanese residents at Hankow, 
a special detachment of the Japanese Naval Landing Party 
at Shanghai which had been dispatched to Hankow to protect 
the Japanese Concession there, and the Japanese warships in 
charge of protecting Japanese lives and property in the Yangtze 
Valley all withdrew to Shanghai on August 8th. It seems that 
the Chinese viewed this gathering of ships—mostly gunboats of 
170 to 305 tons and torpedo boats—as an aggressive display 
of force and as constituting a great menace. That such allega- 
tions are wide of the mark need not be stressed, as this condition 
was but the result of Japanese evacuation of the upper Yangtze 
Valley. 

The Japanese who evacuated from the upper Yangtze area 
totalled approximately 2,800. ‘Their homes are located at various 
places extending inland as far as 1,400 nautical miles from 
Shanghai. Although the lives of Japanese nationals were thus 
secured from danger, the loss in property and in economic 
interests which they had built up after years of arduous toil was 
incalculably great—especially if the Chinese authorities to whom 
the protection of these interests was entrusted fail to discharge 
their trust. 

The withdrawal of all Japanese nationals from the upper 
Yangtze Valley was viewed by various nations, particularly China, — 
with grave misgiving, as it was interpreted as an indication that 
Japan was preparing for widespread hostilities. This was far 
from the truth. As Mr. Tatsuo Kawai, spokesman of the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office, explained at the time, the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s decision was motivated principally by the desire to prevent 
the possible recurrence of such untoward incidents as the Tung- 
chow massacre on July 27th this year, in which over 200 Japanese 
nationals, including women and children, were victims of un- 
speakable atrocities. 

It was purely a precautionary measure. Untoward incidents 
might not have occurred in these inland regions, but the Govern- 
ment had no other course in view of the rapidly spreading acts 
of terror against the Japanese and even against Chinese having 
business or other affiliations with the Japanese. A single incident 


I See on this matter booklets, What Happened at Tungchow ? and How the North China 
Affair Arose, published by this association 
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involving the lives and property of ۴1 6 would have required 
Japan to act at once, and this would have meant aggravation of 
the situation, which she was doing her utmost to avoid. 

Intensification of anti-Japanese activities became so great 
that even members of the Japanese consular staffs at Chungking, 
Changsha, Ichang, Shasi and Kiukiang were compelled to eva- 
cuate. 

So they all assembled at Hankow by August 8th and three days 
later sailed downstream for Shanghai. But due to the Chinese 
blocade of the Yangtze River near Kiangyin, they were forced 
to turn back to Nanking. From there they proceeded to Pukow, 
where they boarded a special train for Tsingtao on August 15th, 
eventually reaching Japan. 
` The last patty of the Japanese to withdraw from the 
interior were the officials in Nanking, including Mr. Shinrokuro 
Hidaka, counsellor of the Japanese Embassy in China, and staff 
members of the Japanese Consulate General in the capital. 
Assembling on the morning of August 16th at the Nanking Office 
of the Japanese Ambassador, these officials sang the Japanese 
national anthem, “ Kimigayo,” and, after lowering the national 
_ flag from atop the office, boarded a special train provided by the 
Nanking Foreign Office at 4:00 o’clock that afternoon. Escorted 
by 50 Chinese gendarmes, they went to Tsingtao by the Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway, from where they returned to Japan. 

On the occasion of their withdrawal numerous courtesies 
were extended them by the American Embassy at Nanking, while 
the Italian Ambassador called on the Japanese counsellor in 
petson to express his sympathy in connection with the evacu- 
ation. 


CONCENTRATION OF CHINESE FORCES AROUND SHANGHAI 


The first exchange of shots between Chinese and Japanese 
troops in the outskirts of Peiping on the early morning of July 8th 
incited Chian’s huge armies to action, and so gave concrete 
form to the long cultivated hatred against Japan. While tens of 
thousands of soldiers moved northward, not only to engage the 
Japanese in a major conflict but ostensibly and ultimately to 
exterminate Japan’s peaceful and legitimate enterprises in north 
China, large forces began to concentrate near Shanghai, creating a 
strong feeling of tenseness in that cosmopolitan city. Large units 
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of the Central Army which had already been massed at different 
points not far from the city for many months past began to close 
in under various pretexts. The Shanghai Peace Preservation 
Corps, whose number was fixed at 5,000, rapidly grew in size. 
By the early part of August its strength had been increased to over 
10,000 and its various units were fully equipped with trench 
mortars, field pieces, armored cars and light and heavy machine 
uns. 
: The Corps was a Chinese organization created for the mainte- 
nance of peace and order in the native sections of the city and 
other adjoining areas which were demilitarized by the Sino- 
Japanese Truce Agreement of 1932, yet from its very inception 
it was not an ordinary police force but a cross between a police 
unit and an army with a stronger leaning toward the latter, except 
for the uniform. With the beginning of hostilities in the north 
it became the Chinese army in disguise. Gun platforms were 
constructed, sand bag and barbed wire barricades were erected, 
trenches were dug, not everywhere, but chiefly around the 
eastern sector of the International Settlement, where the homes — 
of 30,000 Japanese nationals are concentrated. 


VIOLATIONS OF THE 1932 AGREEMENT BY THE CHINESE 


The Chinese claim that they sent armed forces into the 
Shanghai area for self-defense against those of Japan which, 
by entering the demilitarized zone first, were the first to violate 
the truce agreement, thus rendering it null and void. By so 
claiming they have shown themselves to be very forget- 
ful of earlier events. As a matter of fact, even as early as 
October last year, the Chinese began to concentrate troops at 
strategic points in and near the demilitarized area. Investi- 
gations at that time revealed that 3,000 troops of the 36th 
Division of the Central Army were massed at Nanhsiang, 13 
miles within the demilitarized zone and less than 10 miles from 
the heart of Shanghai. It was also discovered that approximate- 
ly 10,000 Chinese troops, including units of the sath. 88th and 
36th Divisions and independent engineers were concentrated 
in the Soochow area; 20,000, including special corps, engineers, 
artillerymen and cavalrymen, in Wusih ; 30,000, including units 
of the 27th and 33rd Divisions, in the Kiangyin area, near a strate- 
gically important section of the Yangtze River; 6,000 troops 
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of the 49th Division in the Wukiang area; and 4,000 troops in 
the Changsha area—a total of 73,000. Early in August this 
number had swelled to an estimated number of 100,000, and 
this numerically mighty army began to advance under instruc- 
tions from the Nanking Government in a converging movement 
toward the city. 

All troop movements took place secretly and in disguise, 
and in all cases during night maneuvers. And the Chinese 
went about this game in a very interesting manner. In the course 
of these “ maneuvers ” the soldiers would cast off their uniforms, 
slip into plain clothes and, after the exercises were over, remain 
at certain appointed places. Their arms and ammunition were 
usually concealed in the homes of wealthy Chinese civilians in 
the locality. It was easy to conceal arms and ammunition in 
this manner, but it was not easy—in fact it was impossible—to 
conceal the identity of the men. They did not speak the 
local dialect, and on every forehead was an identical tell-tale 
difference of color, lighter above the brows than the lower 
section of the face, a clear indication that the headgear they 
were accustomed to wear was a cap—a soldiers cap. 


Japan CALLS A MEETING OF THE JOINT COMMISSION 


On June 8th this year, just a month before the first clashes 
in north China, a special dispatch to the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi 
from its Shanghai office reported that the Chinese were planning 
to repair the Woosung Fortress, which was damaged by Japanese 
bombardments during the 1932 hostilities, and indicated that 
the information had emanated from sources close to the Shanghai- 
Woosung Garrison Headquarters (located in the demilitarized 
zone). Intending to repair the fortress to consolidate the fore- 
most line of defense of the Yangtze Valley, the National Military 
Council of China, the report said, had purchased extremely 
delicate pieces of artillery from a foreign country and was plan- 
٢ to have a survey made by the garrison headquarters. The 
artillery arrived in Shanghai early in May, the dispatch indicated, 
and the Chinese were expected to approach the Japanese 
authorities on the matter, as th repair of the fortress was pro- 
hibited by the truce agreement. 

Surprised by the information, the Japanese immediately 
asked for a meeting of the Joint Commission for enforcement 
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of the truce agreement, composed of representatives of Japan, 
China, the United States, Great Britain, France and Italy, to 
call the attention of the Chinege and the interested Powers to 
the relationship between the truce provisions and the reported 
intention of the Chinese to repair the fortress. The commission 
met on June 23rd, but it failed to reach any definite decision re- 
garding such concrete measures as conducting an investigation 
of the fortress on the spot. 

Before the Joint Commission or Japan could take any further 
steps on the pending question, the north China hostilities broke 
out. Taking advantage of the situation, the Chinese rushed 
their military a ae: in and around Shanghai with increased 
vigor and according to obviously pre-laid i poea Ignoring the 
existence of the truce agreement, concluded between Japan and 
China through the good offices of other Powers to ensure the 
security of Shanghai from a possible repetition of the 1932 
hostilities, the Chinese began to execute the war measures des- 
cribed above. 


MILITARY PREPARATIONS IN THE DEMILITARIZED ZONE 


Investigations made by the Japanese early in August re- 
vealed that the disguised Chinese forces already in the demilitariz- 
ed zone included 3,000 in the Public Safety Squad, a form of. 
armed police; 2,000 camouflaged regulars concentrated in the 
area north of the North Station; 1,000 in the Kiangwanchen 
area around the City Government and Fuhtan University ; 400, 
equipped with 7 armored carts in Tachangchen; 1,000 in 
Litzuyuan ; 1,000 in Kaochinmiao; 1,000 in Kotsaochen ; and 
numerous squads of 50 in the neighborhood of the Hungjao 
airdrome and other places. 

According to the same investigations, trenches and gun 
platforms had already been constructed at various strategic 
points, the first line linking the Jukong Wharf with Chun 
Kung Road, constructed with the object of defending the City 
Government and preventing the landing of Japanese troops ; 
3 lines radiating from the Far Eastern Stadium; 5 lines around 
Fuhtan University, 1 line in Kiangwanchen, and 3 lines 
in the area north of the North Station. These preparations — 
increased conspicuously as the tension in Shanghai grew. 

These military movements and preparations were not only 
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a clear violation of the Sino-Japanese truce agreement, but a 
grave threat to the lives and property of Japanese nationals and 
to the safety of the International Settlement in which the Japa- 
nese reside with other foreign nationals and many Chinese. 
Japan’s Naval Landing Party of 2,000 officers and marines, 
stationed in Shanghai for the same purpose as the forces of other 
Powers with major interests there, were enormously out- 
numbered by the Chinese. Being insufficient to cope with the 
gtave situation which was developing in that city and sensing 
that the Chinese really meant to take drastic action against the 
Japanese, the Japanese Navy decided to strengthen its force 
in order to be prepared for any emergency. 

Subsequent events, and in particular the stand taken by the 
Municipal Council of the International Settlement, were to show 
that the decision had been well called for. 


JAPANESE MARINES MURDERED 


Rapidly mounting tension in Shanghai, caused by the mass- 
ing of huge forces and the erection of various military works by 
the Chinese around the Japanese sector of the Settlement, suddenly 
neared the breaking point on August gth with the murder of 
Sub-Lieutenant Isao Ohyama, commander of the First Company 
of the Japanese Naval Landing Party, and First Class Seaman 
Yozo Saito by Chinese troops belonging to the Peace Preser- 
vation Corps. The incident took place at about 6:30 o’clock 
in the evening on Monument Road, while the naval officer, 
riding in an automobile driven by the seaman, was en route from 
the Landing Party’s western outpost, of which he was commander, 
to headquarters, after inspecting the vicinity of the Japanese- 
managed cotton spinning mills. 

The Chinese troops ordered the car to a halt and abruptly 
fired at the occupants point blank with rifles and machine guns. 
The officer was killed instantly, and later an examination of his 
body revealed that he had been riddled with bullets like a sieve. 
Seaman Saito also was killed outright by the first volley. Scores 
of rifle and machine gun bullets penetrated the automobile. 
Gravity was attached to the killing, because both the officer 
and the seaman were in uniform and were attacked while per- 
forming official duties. 

`‘ But that was not all. The Chinese soldiers then committed 
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ghastly acts on the bodies of the victims. Ohyama was mutilated 
beyond recognition. Eighteen injuries were inflicted on various 
parts of his body. - His skull was cut asunder with a sword after 
he had died. A part of his intestines was laid bare and a 
hole large enough to admit a fist was dug at his heart. After 
inflicting these atrocities, the Chinese soldiers took all the 
officer’s belongings, including his sword, shoes, wristwatch and 
pocketbook. 

Seaman Saito, after being dragged from the car, was struck 
in the face and head with rifle butts. All his possessions, too, 
were taken by the Chinese. His body was found where it had 
been thrown in a field some 400 yards southeast of the spot where 
the shooting took place. 


CuINA’s FALSE CONTENTION 


The Chinese contended that the Japanese fired first and that 
they attempted to force their way into the Hungjao airdrome 
(about 300 yards from the scene of the murder). When the 
Japanese officials went to the spot early the following morning 
(after midnight) for inspection and to take over the body of the 
Japanese officer, the Chinese, pointing to the body of a Chinese 
soldier in a nearby bean field, advanced a counter-charge that the 
Japanese had made the first challenge. The Japanese therefore 
postponed taking over the officer’s body until after a joint in- 
quiry made later in the day which proved the Chinese charge to 
be false. The thorough investigation immediately instituted by a 
party of representatives of the Shanghai Municipal Council, the 
headquarters of the Shanghai-Woosung Garrison, the Peace 
Preservation Corps, the Shanghai City Government, the Japanese 
Consulate General, the office of the Japanese naval resident 
officer, and the Japanese Naval Landing Party definitely es- 
tablished certain facts which refuted the Chinese claims and con- 
clusively proved their guilt in the matter, although when the in- 
quest started the Chinese witnesses had been ordered away and 
could not be summoned !" 


I The following facts were established by the inquest : 
(1) That the mere presence of Sub-Lieutenant Ohyama in a passing automobile could 
not have given the soldiers of the Chinese Peace Preservation Corps cause to presume that 
he was trying to enter the Hungjao airdrome, which had previously been claimed by the 
Chinese as leading to the incident. 
(2) That the Chinese were mistaken in charging that a member of the Peaee Preserva- 
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An autopsy performed the following morning (August 11th) 
on the body of ne dead Chinese soldier in the presence of Japa- 
nese and Chinese officials with the participation of a neutral 
foreign observer definitely established that the Chinese contention 
concerning his death was entirely without foundation. The 
inquest disclosed that all the bullets that had hit him were from 
rifles or machine guns. No trace could be found of a shot 
fired by a pistol, the only weapon that the Japanese officer could 
possibly have used. A bullet had passed from the back horizont- 
ally through the chest. Another bullet hit a bone and yet went 
through the body, indicating that it must have been discharged 
with more strength and speed than would have been possible 
with a pistol. e fatal bullet pierced the soldier from the 
right side of the back and passed through the left lung. On 
the basis of these findings it was concluded that it was a rifle 
bullet. 

In spite of the extreme gravity of the incident, Japanese 
authorities in Shanghai, both consular and naval, immediately 
decided to exert every effort to reach a peaceful local settlement 
through diplomatic channels. 

Indignation was voiced in both Japanese and Municipal 
Council quarters at the incident as the evidence definitely 
established that the attack on the Japanese naval officer and blue- 
jacket had been made by men of the Peace Preservation Corps 
who, in violation of the international agreements, were occu- 
pying a road to which entry was forbidden. The outrage was 
all the more serious as the Japanese officer was killed while 
performing official duties and on a road along which all foreign 
nationals have the right to all the privileges they enjoy in the 
International Settlement. Moreover, the erection of barricades 
by the Chinese and the stopping and search of passers-by were an 
undue interference with the rights of the Municipal Council 
and of foreign nationals. 


tion Corps had been shot dead by the Japanese officer, for judging from the position of 
the men of the P. P. C. at the moment of the incident he was shot from behind by his 
own comrades (as was subsequently confirmed at an autopsy). 

(3) ‘That the claim that the Japanese officer opened fire first was demonstrably contrary 
to the facts because of the location of the bullet marks on the automobile in which he 
was riding with Seaman Saito and because of the fact that the officer did not carry a pistol 
while the seaman, who had one, could not possibly have fired as he was driving the car. 
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THE COUNCIL UNABLE TO ENFORCE Its RIGHTS 


On the morning after the incident, Japanese Consul General 


Suyemasa Okamoto called on Dr. Stirling Fessenden, secretary- 
general of the Municipal Council, and expressed regret at the 
council’s inability to take effective steps to forestall untoward 
events of the previous night, despite the fact that Japanese 
authorities had previously warned the Council of the danger due 
to the military measures taken by the Chinese Peace Preservation 
Corps on the extra-Settlement road where the shooting occurred. 
In response, Dr. Fessenden voiced profound regret and pointed 
out that the Chinese authorities had deprived the Munici 
Council by armed force of the right to guard a part غه‎ 964 
and Monument roads. 

Later the same morning the secretary-general told newspaper- 
men that the Council had claimed the right to guard the extra- 
Settlement roads with its own forces, but the Chinese authorities 
had so far failed to recognize the claim. He said that the Council 
was undertaking to guard some points along the roads on the basis 
of a gentlemen’s agreement concluded orally with the Chinese. 
Unless the Council backed its contentions with armed force to 
counteract the Chinese stand, he stated, it would be obliged to give 
up all responsibility for defense of the roads. As a matter of 
fact, he added, the Council had already withdrawn its d mea- 
sures from Monument Road and other sections. e Council 
“can use persuasion to gain respect for neutrality, but has no 
power to enforce obedience,” Dr. Fessenden remarked. 

It can be seen from this that no positive measures were being 
taken to check the inroads of Chinese troops into the forbidden 
area. And even before the Ohyama incident Japan was obliged to 
reinforce her small landing party in Shanghai, as the situation 
there warranted every precaution to safeguard Japanese lives 
and property which Chinese military activities seriously threaten- 


ed. 
NEGOTIATIONS FOR SETTLEMENT 


What did the Chinese authorities do to settle the incident ? 
The National Government at Nanking, following a meeting of 
the Executive Yuan held on the day after the shooting, instructed 
Mayor O. K. Yui of the Greater Shanghai to strive for a local 
settlement. Negotiations were opened on August 11th, following 
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completion of the inquiry into the slaying, when Consul General 
Okamoto called on Mayor Yui to submit an urgent request for 
amelioration of the threatening situation. He asked that the 
Chinese authorities withdraw the Peace Preservation Corps from 
districts bordering on those where Japanese reside and to re- 
move the military works recently erected in the zone around 
the International Settlement which had been demilitarized by 
the 1932 truce agreement. Mayor Yui, as he had done days 
before, replied with assurances that the first request would be 
carried out and said that since the previous night (August roth) 
the Peace Preservation Corps forces had been forbidden to ad- 
vance to the districts concerned. Assurance was also given 
that the Chinese had already of their own volition started to 
remove the hostile military works. 

Contrary to these assurances the Chinese troops continued 
to push their warlike TO charging the situation with 
extreme tenseness and making a major outburst more than likely 
at any moment. The troops included picked units of various 
army corps of the Central Forces, estimated at that time to num- 
ber about 12,000 in all, some of whom were incorporated into 
the Peace Preservation Corps. Not only were these hostile pre- 
parations dangerous to the Japanese population at which they 
were obviously aimed, but also to the safety of the whole inter- 
national Vag مود‎ living in the Settlement, as an attempt had 
been made by the Powers to prevent the outbreak of hostilities. 

Suspicion that the Chinese authorities were planning to 
aggravate, instead of ameliorate, the situation soon found justifi- 
cation when it was discovered that sand bag and barbed wire 
barricades had been erected in the neighborhood of Monu- 
ment Road, where the killing had occurred, and that men of 
the Peace Preservation Corps and policemen, armed with hand 
grenades, were stationed there in full readiness for an attack. 


Jaran Reavy TO REDUCE HER Forces TO Status Quo Ante 


The Ambassadors at Nanking of Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Germany and Italy sent a joint request on August 
r1th to both Japan and China that the two countries do everything 
within their power to carry out effectively a plan to exclude Shang- 
hai from the scope of any possible hostilities so as to safeguard 
the lives and property of foreigners residing there. The Japanese 
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| Government replied through Ambassador Shigeru Kawagoyé 
| stating that while Japan was greatly concerned over the safety 
of the lives and property of all foreigners as well as the Japanese, 
China should, as the first prerequisite, withdraw to a point 
beyond striking distance her regular troops and the armed Peace 
Preservation Corps which were menacing the Japanese by 
advancing to their section of the Settlement. Japan assured the 
Powers that she would be prepared to restore her forces to their 
original positions provided China agreed to take the above steps. 
China, however, flatly rejected the proposal and the Powers did 
nothing to press their joint request. 

However, another effort was made to avoid a clash by 
calling together the Joint Commission for enforcement of the 
1932 truce agreement. The Japanese Consul General made a 
pressing appeal to the Chinese that they withdraw their forces 
in accordance with the 1932 agreement. Mayor Yui, contrary 
to what he had assured Consul General Okamoto the day before, 
rejected the Japanese request saying that he had no power to 
accept and that the matter should be taken up with Nanking. 
The only result which could be obtained was a mutual pledge 
that neither side would begin to fire. With that the commission 
adjourned. 

On the same afternoon, August 12th, Japanese naval re- 
| inforcements landed in Shanghai to safeguard the lives and homes 

of Japanese nationals residing in the International Settlement. 
The impression has been spread by erroneous news reports that 
these forces were sent because of the Ohyama incident and that 
Japan engaged the Chinese in open hostilities because of the 
outrage. Far is it from the truth, for, as indicated above, the 
reinforcements were sent in view of the generally serious situ- 
ation. Their arrival had no connection with the murder, but 
this incident showed that Japanese fears were well founded and 
that the landing of the reinforcements was timely. 


CHINESE INTENSIFY THEIR WARLIKE PREPARATIONS 


Taking the coming of Japanese reinforcements as a further 
excuse, the Chinese intensified their warlike preparations on 
August 12th. Military works were erected near Woosung and 
Kiangwan. Sand bags were piled high on roads leading into 
the International Settlement and in front of houses bordering 
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on this neutral foreign area. Chapei, the scene of severe fighting 
in 1932, was again turned into one of the operating bases of 
the Chinese forces. The Japanese-owned Nomura Lumber 
Company, facing the Toyoda Spinning Mill across the Soochow 
Creek, was forced to suspend operations as a result of inter- 
ference by the Peace Preservation Corps. At noon, the telephone 
communications of the Japanese resident officers, the Naval 
Landing Party headquarters, the Japanese Consulate General 
and Japanese firms and houses were stopped. Sergeant Ohmayé, 
of |۴ ٨۸6٠ Gendarmerie Corps, and his interpreter were kid- 
napped by the Peace Preservation Corps troops in the neighbor- 
hood of the North Station while on a tour of inspection in a 
motorcar. 

About noon large units of the 88th Division of the Central 
Army which had been concentrated in Soochow entered 
the demilitarized area, alighted at the Shanghai North 
Station situated less than a hundred yards from the Settlement 
boundary, and immediately began to take up positions. It was 
learned that even prior to the first indications of trouble 
in Shanghai, they had been under standing orders to reach Shang- 
hai in 24 hours. Encouraged by the arrival of these forces, 
Chinese troops around the Settlement adopted an increasingly 
provocative attitude, creating a tense atmosphere in which 
the storm was ready to burst at any moment. Hostilities were 
now unavoidable. Still lingering hopes for the avoidance of 
trouble were well-nigh shattered. 

Such being the state of affairs and to cope with whatever 
situation which might arise, the headquarters of the Naval Land- 
ing Party announced at 8:00 o’clock that night that a unit of its 
forces had commenced to reinforce an emergency guard for the 
maintenance of security within the International Settlement 
against possible disturbances by Chinese troops already in the 
neighborhood. The Japanese Consulate General ordered im- 
mediate evacuation of all Japanese residing in the northern 
sector of the Settlement where the Chinese were coming in. 

However, he still pursued his effort for a settlement on 
August 13th, both with the Chinese Mayor and also with 
the foreign consuls. As a result of these consultations, the 
British, etican and French Consuls General at Shanghai 
submitted a proposal that Japan and China enter into direct 
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negotiations for the purpose of averting the impending crisis. 
This proposal was received in Tokyo at midnight. It was im- 
mediately studied. The next day Chinese planes bombed the 
Settlement. 


CHINESE POSITION AT THE BEGINNING OF HOSTILITIES 


A Headquarters of the Japanese E Woosung Road 
Naval Landing Party F Dixwell Road 

B Consulate General of Japan G Ward Road 

C Paoshan Road H Wayside Road 

D North Szechwan Road 


HOSTILITIES COMMENCE 


Ironically enough, the hostilities had began on Friday, the 
13th, The first shots were fired shortly after 9:00 o’clock in 
the morning by Chinese soldiers in plain clothes. Issuing from 
hiding in private homes, they suddenly launched a surprise 
attack on a patrolling unit of the Japanese Landing P 
near “ Yokohama ” Bridge on Szechwan Road. The pledge not 
to fire was broken. The Japanese took the challenge and 
the fighting began. Immediately after, spasmodic firing broke 
out in other sections, though the Japanese endeavored په‎ 
merely to silence the Chinese. In the evening, the latter blew ٣ 
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up a bridge to the north of the Japanese Landing Party bar- 
racks. Neighboring troops believing that it was an attack, 
= tai fire with cannon on the Japanese, who replied and 
silenced them again. 

The Chinese had already decided to begin operations not 
only against the Japanese forces but against the Japanese section 
of the settlement. Mayor Yui secretly notified all the foreign 
consuls, except the Japanese, that the Hongkew area would be 
bombarded and asked them to order their nationals to remove 
to the central part of the Settlement. This was on Friday, 
August 13th. But it was not until the following day that the 
i ور‎ of modern warfare was to be enacted. 

August 14th, the “Bloody Saturday,” will long be re- 
membered in Shanghai and by those elsewhere who have read 
of that day’s events. 

On that day Chinese warplanes proved to the world what 
they can be at their worst. Hostilities had begun and the Chi- 
nese may have had good cause to use their warplanes to further 
their attacks against the ae. But they did not have the 
cause nor the reason to drop bombs on non-combatants, much 
less in the International Settlement and the French Concession, 
where thousands of nationals of neutral countries, civilian Japa- 
nese and swarms of Chinese refugees had sought the security 
which was supposed to be ره‎ in these special areas. 

Four huge bombers of the Chinese air squadron raided 
this area twice on the same day. They did not stop with the 
bombing of the Izumo, flagship of the Japanese fleet stationed 
at Shanghai, the Naval ساسا‎ Party and the Japanese Consulate 
General. Their lethal loads were dropped in the heart of the 
International Settlement and the French Concession. In one 
air raid, two high-explosive projectiles fell at the intersection 
of Nanking Road, the city’s main artery, and the Bund, one blast- 
ing a crater almost at the main entrance of the famous Cathay 
Hotel, the other plunging through the roof of the Palace Hotel 
on the opposite side of the street. Both killed nearly 150 persons 
and wounded many more. This attack occurred at 4:27 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Again at 5:00 o’clock a single Chinese bomber 
dropped two missiles almost in the center of the circular inter- 
section of Avenue Edward VII and Thibet Road in the French 
Concession, one of the metropolis’ two busiest crossroads. 
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The slaughter here was terrific. The bombs wrecked the front 
of the huge Great World amusement resort which only the day 
before had been turned into a refugees’ shelter and was packed 
with Chinese. The toll of dead and injured here was even greater 
than in the Nanking Road bombing. 

When the count was taken the number of dead exceeded 
1,200, including three Americans and a score of British, French 
and Russian nationals. Practically all of the victims were 
Chinese who had fled from the hostility stricken areas into the 
concessions which they had regarded as a haven of safety. The 
number injured was almost as great. 


As OTHERS SEE Ir 


In a strongly worded editorial entitled “ A Tragic Lesson,” 
the British-owned North China Daily News, published in Shanghai, 
bitterly commented on August 18th: 


Japanese and other foreigners and Chinese resident in Shanghai find 
common cause today in condemnation of the decisions which led to the 
terrible slaughter of peaceful civilians in the International Settlement, 
French Concession and certain part of Chinese: territory on Saturday. 
The Chinese Air Force made a ghastly début. Ina few short hours it 
did more harm to its country’s cause in the eyes of the world than could 
be achieved by months of political blundering. Its attack on the Japa- 
nese cruiser proved how far human capacity falls short of the deadly 
efficiency of the weapons it has invented for destruction. The object 
was unscathed with the result that the Chinese bombers indulged in 
what was virtually blind bombing. The military value of the exploit 
was nil. The heavy roll of deaths shows that in the first major clash 
between the forces of China and Japan in Shanghai the combatants suf- 
fered negligible casualties. The sacrifices were made by over one 
thousand foreign and Chinese victims. 


As soon as the news of the bombing reached Tokyo, Mr. 
Tatsuo Kawai, spokesman of the Japanese Foreign Office, 
declared to the press : i 


Time and again, the Japanese have had the bitter experience of 
seeing the Chinese soldiery, roused to fierce anti-foreign frenzy, running 
out of hand. The Boxer rebellion, and nearer to our times, the Nanking — 
and Tsinan outrages had warned us‘of what to expect when a foreign 
Power was not there to prevent them from plying their will on helpless 
foreign victims. 

We had hoped that the much-vaunted “modern” troops of the — 
Nanking Government would show a fuller measure of discipline, but 
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could not refrain from expressing our misgivings that they might still 
run true to pattern, especially as we knew how the flame of anti-Japa- 
nese sentiment was being fanned by both the Chinese Fascists and 
their recent allies, the agents of the Comintern. Our fears, alas, 
were but too well founded. We were prepared to repulse onslaughts 
on our forces, but truly we were not prepared to witness the massacre 
of innocent Chinese refugees by Chinese bombs, the wanton destruction 
of foreign property that had helped to build the wealth of China, the 
slaughter of the foreign friends of the Chinese people by airplanes of the 
Chinese Government. 

Consternation and sorrow is in the hearts of the Japanese people— 
sorrow and also a rightful indignation for the attempt to wreck on our 
helpless brethren of Shanghai,—amongst whom were thousands of re- 
fugees driven from their homes on the upper Yangtze River,—and for 
the fanatic fury in possession of modern means of destruction. 

The world will recognize that Japan has shown the greatest restraint 
and moderation in the recent events. She has done her utmost to min- 
imize the effects of untoward happenings, but on each occasion, her 
efforts have been thwarted by the prejudiced and disorderly attitude 
of the Chinese. The Lukouchiao incident was practically settled the 
next day. But Nanking interfered. And the Hungjao affair was being 
discussed, when Nanking troops enter Shanghai and her planes bomb 
the Settlement. 

Japan stands for order. She will insist on the protection of her 
citizen’s legitimate rights. She is conscious of her duty to her friends 
and to those who put their trust in her. Her troops, if necessary, will 
fight for it, reluctantly, but without flinching. 


This tragic incident was enough to move Japan to positive 
action, for the protection of the Japanese nationals meant 
that of the International Settlement where they make their 
homes. Japan’s original plans for defense as such had to be 
diverted into a strong positive defense—to drive back the Chinese 
forces to a point where they no longer would be a menace to 
the peace and security of the Settlement. 

The Chinese claimed that the bombing was accidental. 
Though some doubt was expressed, their explanation was plausi- 
ble. But the subsequent events made it less so and strengthened 
the doubt. On August 24th another bomb of Chinese origin 
struck the first story of the Sincere’s Department Store and caved 
in the side of Wing On Store in Nanking Road. Caught in 
the hail of shell fragments, some 170 died and more than 470 
were wounded. Mr. Anthony Billingham, a representative of 
the New York Times, who happened to be shopping in the Sin- 
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cere’s was seriously injured. Still another bomb pierced three 


stories of the United States Naval godown in Szechwan Road, 
but luckily failed to explode. The Chinese declared that a missile 
from a “ big naval gun” had donethe damage. Officials of the 
International and French Municipal Council immediately made 
an investigation and established that the projectile was a Chinese 
one. A dispatch from the New York Times’ Shanghai cor- 
respondent, mailed from Hongkong so as to escape alteration by 
the Chinese censors, gives the facts : 


Hongkong, August 27th.—That some international action should be 
agreed upon providing for armed measures or other restraints to prevent 
irresponsible Chinese aerial bombing and the killing of helpless civilians 
in Shanghai’s International Settlement and the French Concession is the 
consensus of foreign consular, naval and military officials in Shanghai. 

This opinion crystallized Monday, when another Chinese airplane, 
presumably one of those which an admiring Chinese public bought for 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s fiftieth birthday, smashed out nearly 
200 lives and wounded or permanently maimed nearly 500 more persons. 

Qualified foreign army and naval observers and precision instru- 
ments aboard American, British and French warships in the Whangpoo 
River disclose that the Japanese have kept their pledge that their bombers 
will not fly over the Shanghai refugee area, The Chinese have refused 
to give a similar pledge. 

Automatic registration on Monday showed that when the slaughter 
occurred a Chinese monoplane was flying over the city at an altitude of 
12,000 feet. Moreover, the registration showed the plane was making a 
direct line from Pootung on the east nearly over the United States 
cruiser Augusta and the customs jetty, and then along a line where a 
huge bomb dropped in Szechwan Road without exploding and a second 
bomb, which hit the Sincere’s Department Store on the Nanking Road 
corner, exploded. 

One foreign Admiral’s scornful comment was: 

“The fliers are so badly trained as marksmen or so hysterical, ex- 
citable and irresponsible that they are like children playing with destruc- 
tive weapons. In common decency they should not be entrusted with 
death-dealing airplanes,” 

Chinese censors struck the foregoing facts and opinions from cables 
and radio messages filed and even changed news cables to make it appear 
that doubt existed in the minds of foreign officials here that possibly the 
bombs came from Japanese planes, but this is distinctly not true. 


The regular marines in Shanghai and the naval reinforcements 
not being sufficient for the purpose of driving back the Chinese, 
Japan sent land forces to strengthen her fighting position. 
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‘These reinforcements landed at Shanghai on August 23rd, 
and in co-operation with the marines, air and naval forces have 
ably and successfully been fulfilling their duty and mission 
against enormous odds. 

The landing of Japanese reinforcement troops was hailed 
by the New York Herald Tribune in an editorial appearing on 
August 24th as a factor that would relieve the strain of the hostili- 
ties in Shanghai. The paper asserted that even those sympathetic 
toward China would be glad to note the possibility of a new situ- 
ation tending to save the city from further savage destruction 
and that the residents in Shanghai should give a sign of relief 
to hear that reinforcements of the Japanese army had landed 
in the neighborhood of the city. 


THE NEUTRAL ZONE QUESTION 


Shanghai having been transformed into a theater of hostili- 
ties, the Powers with large vested interests and nationals resid- 
ing in the city naturally showed grave concern. Great Britain, 
through Mr. J. L. Dodds, Chargé d’ Affaires in Tokyo, notified the 
Japanese Government on August 18th that if the governments 
o — and China agreed mutually to withdraw their forces 
and entrust to foreign authorities the protection of Japanese 
nationals in the International Settlement and on the extra-Settle- 
ment toads, the British Government was prepared to undertake 
the responsibility, provided that other Powers would co-operate. 
On the following day, the French Government notified Japan 
of its readiness to support the British proposal. The American 
Government had previously expressed the hope that hostilities 
in the Shanghai area be suspended in the interest of peace. 

Under the prevailing conditions, Japan could not accept the 
proposal. Before the outbreak of the Shanghai hostilities the 
British, American, German, French and Italian Ambassadors 
in China jointly proposed amicable settlement of the Shanghai 
issue. To this Japan had given full consideration. But the Chinese _ 
failed to give any concrete manifestation of their intentions and © 
became more positive in their illegal attacks on the Japanese. | 
Thus, one effort had failed. The British proposal, if tried, would, — 
under the existing state of affairs, turn out to be as ineffective. 

As was indicated in the Japanese reply to the British pro- 
posal, the “ Japanese Government is responsible for the protection 
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of its nationals in China,” and therefore is in “ no position tO 


consider leaving the task of protecting them and the interests 
of Japan in China to foreign countries.” The Government 
expressed the wish that the Powers which used their good offices 
in bringing about the negotiation of the 1932 truce agreement 
would utilize their influence with the Chinese to induce them to 
evacuate the troops which had entered the demilitarized zone 
illegally. 

The Japanese Government could not have made a different 
reply. 


GRIEVANCES AGAINST JAPANESE ACTION 


The misfortunes of the foreign population in Shanghai 
resulting from the indiscriminate bombing of the foreign con- 
cessions by Chinese bombing planes, gave rise to strong protests 
against using the city as a theater of war. These protests were 
directed at Japan in particular for using the Settlement as a base 
of operations. Foreign grievances, in view of the horrors of 
the bombing tragedy, are quite understandable. But it was 
precisely to avoid such disastrous developments that Japan, at the 
time of the Ohyama incident, exercised the utmost patience and 
restraint and proposed the withdrawal of Chinese troops to a 
safe distance. The Chinese rejected the proposal and pressed 
on to the Settlement. The Japanese population in Shanghai, 
swollen with refugees from inland cities, numbered well over 
30,000. In order to protect these Japanese, including women 
and children, from sure death and destruction, it was obviously 
impossible for the Japanese naval forces to abandon their posi- 
tions. No navy in the world would have consented to do so. 

On August 16th, when Chinese airplanes attempted to fly 
over the French Concession, the French garrison fired with 
anti-aircraft guns to drive them away. ‘The position of the Japa- 
nese forces is exactly the same. 

Again, going back a bit into history, on May 30th, 1927, a 
violent anti-British demonstration occurred in the Inter- 
national Settlement. ‘The Municipal Council took forceful mea- 
sures to suppress that disturbance and nothing was said about 
the moral or legal responsibilities of the British in the matter. 
At that time Britain sent 15,000 men to protect its interests and 
the Settlement. This time it happens that a large force of Chi- 
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nese regulars were attacking the Settlement with the Japanese 
as their objective. The two cases are the same, except, perhaps, 
in scope, 

Powers’ FAILURE To CO-OPERATE TO AvoID HOSTILITIES 


Precedents, however, do not mean anything. The fact of 
the matter is that those interested Powers who insist on the 
neutralization of Shanghai failed to give the necessary co- 
operation to avert hostilities, Japan was forced to play a 
lone game in endeavoring to save Shanghai from the disaster of 
conflict. Though the responsibility for the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Shanghai lies at the door of China for ignoring the truce 
agreement and sending armed forces into the city, the authorities 
of the International Settlement and the various Powers concern- 
ed are partly to blame. 

We may well summarize here the attitude and stand taken by 
the third parties, 

At the time of the Ohyama incident, the police force of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, which ordinarily is responsible for 
the maintenance of order and security not only within the Inter- 
national Settlement, but on the extra-Settlement roads as well, 
was not anywhere around Monument Road where the incident 
took place. In fact, the policing of the extra-Settlement roads 
had been withdrawn, and the reason given for this by Dr. Fes- 
senden, secretary-general of the Council, was that the Chinese 
authorities had forced the withdrawal. The municipal police 
and the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, furthermore, played a 
ean rôle in suppressing the Chinese anti-British riots in the 

ettlement in 1927, but they failed to take any effective measures 
this time when Japanese lives and interests were involved. 
Perhaps the Settlement authorities were not sufficiently empower- 
ed to take any action, and the British-owned Japan Chronicle, 
published in Kobe, carried an editorial entitled, “ Shanghai : 
A Neutral Zone,” on August 19th which seems to offer a clear 
explanation of and at the same time a well-founded justification 
for Japan’s position. Only the most relevant portions of the 
editorial are quoted ; 

Is it too late to create a neutral zone in and around Shanghai? 


The British Government, it was stated yesterday, is taking the initiative 
` in a new effort by the interested Powers to save Shanghai from the 
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bombs and shells which have been rained on this international city since 
Saturday. The first day was the worst; happily there has been no 
repetition of the awful bombing tragedies of Saturday evening when 
Chinese planes dropped their lethal loads on busy Settlement streets, 
bringing death or injury to many hundreds, but as long as these bomb- 
ers are able to fly over and as long as two armies are locked in deadly 
grip with the outskirts of the Settlement their battlefield, Shanghai is 
safe for none. 

It is in the Hongkew section of the Settlement that Japanese 
interests are concentrated, and it is this sector which is consequently 
placed normally in Japan’s charge when danger arises. In international 
law Japan and China are still enjoying friendly relations; Ambassadors 
have not been recalled and China has not withdrawn the privileges 
which extraterritorial Powers possess on Chinese territory. The Mu- 
nicipal Council, whatever its private feelings on the matter, accordingly 
could not discriminate against Japan in exercise of the defense of the 
Settlement. It cannot call on Japan to withdraw military forces from 
the Hongkew sector, and was in fact bound by precedent and agreement 
to leave that area in Japanese hands. That was the position on Saturday 
morning. 

It comes down to this—the International Settlement is a neutral 
zone with a neutral’s rights and privileges, yet has no power of enforce- 
ment, either legal or actual. The second is an undoubted fact, and 
the inference of the first is that absence of legal power of enforcement 
negatives the orginal claim to neutrality. 


Then, on August 18th, came the British proposal for the 
neutralization of Shanghai to which sufficient reference has 
already been made. 

Where swift and effective action could have been taken to- 
prevent hostilities was through the Joint Commission for en- 
forcement of the Sino-Japanese Truce Agreement, composed 
of representatives of Japan, China, Great Britain, the United 
States, France and Italy. The four outside Powers through 
whose efforts the agreement was concluded after the Shanghai 
hostilities of 1932, could and should have taken prompt action 
when it became known that Chinese troops had entered the 
demilitarized zone disguised as members of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Corps. Friendly offices were proffered by the third Powers 
only after the situation had developed to a serious stage. _ 

Compared with the stand taken by the Powers at the time 
of the 1932 hostilities, the stand taken this time has been marked- 
ly lukewarm. In 1932 before hostilities broke out the various 
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foreign garrisons had already been allotted their respective 
positions and were prepared for defensive measures to prevent 
the hostilities from entering the foreign concessions. ‘This time, 
little was done until after the hostilities had already begun 
and much damage had been wrought. 

Indeed, the Municipal Council, on the advice of the consuls 
of the interested Powers, purposely refrained from declaring 
a state of emergency, which would have sent the troops of dif- 
ferent countries to the respective defense sectors allotted to them 
under the Shanghai defense plan of 1933 (see map, p. 3). This 
would have technically allotted to Japan the defense of the 
Hongkew and the East Settlement area. But in order to avoid 
a semblance of participating in the common defense of common 
interests, Japan was made to shoulder the whole responsibility, 
and Shanghai is paying today the price of such a weak policy. 
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JAPAN NEVER INTENDED TO FIGHT 
JAPAN FORCED TO Ficar 


Japan, as has been made clear, never intended to fight 
from the very beginning of the trouble in north China. The 
policy of non-aggravation and localization which Japan strictly 
adhered to with patience and restraint under even the most 
violent provocations in all her dealings with China since the 
outbreak of the trouble until the last glimmer of hope dis- 
appeared, is proof enough of this fact. aF seê pii for the 
enlargement of the issue must be placed, it must be laid before 
the Chinese Government. For Japan, the issue, if any, is in 
north China where Japanese interests are incalculably great. 
Why should Japan extend the issue to Shanghai a great cos- 
mopolitan city where the vast rights and interests of many 
foreign Powers and the lives of many foreign nationals are so 
deeply involved? “ The charge that Japan desired or provok- 
ed hostilities in Shanghai is absolutely unsubstantiated, and is 
on the face of it extremely improbable,” writes Mr H. G. W. 
Woodhead, editor of the well known British Shanghai monthly 
magazine, Oriental Affairs (September, 1937). He adds : 


The dispatch of the two Chinese Regular Divisions—the 87th and 
the 88th—into the demilitarized zone, and their occupation of the 
northern boundary of the Settlement, was an undeniable breach of the 
1932 Agreement. It is explicable only on the theory that the Nanking 
Government decided that if there was to be a military showdown with 
the Japanese it would elect to use its best troops and material in the 
Shanghai area, rather than in the north, owing to the fact that enormous 
international interests were involved, and international intervention 
might therefore be expected. It is not being argued here that this 
decision was unjustified. A Government that considers itself to be the © 
subject of aggression may reasonably claim the option of deciding 
where to meet the alleged aggressor. But it is not tenable to pretend 
that the Japanese were the aggressors in Shanghai, whatever they may 
have done in the north. Nearly every action of theirs went to prove 
their desire to avoid being involved in another outbreak of hostilities in 
Shanghai. They had evacuated their nationals from all the Yangtze 
ports, including their important Hankow Concession. They had 
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refrained from anything in the nature of an ultimatum in connection 
with the Hungjao incident. The arrival of the Third Fleet and the 
landing of reinforcements therefrom, on August 11th, was a tactless move, 
but it can hardly seriously be pretended that an addition of 1,000 Blue- 
jackets to the Naval Landing Party foreshadowed an intention to attack 
Chinese territory. At the outside there were not more than 3,300 to 
4,000 men here when the reinforcements had been landed. They had 
a community of about 20 to 25 thousand civilians to defend. And 
after their experiences in 1932 it is inconceivable that, confronted by 20 | 
to 30 thousand troops drawn from China’s German-trained Divisions, 
they would have opened an offensive. 


There can be but one answer to the question put above. The 
extremist leaders of China, who are now in the saddle of the 
Nanking Government and are riding the nation, had but one 
motive when the first clashes occurred in north China—to turn 
the issues, small as they were at first, into an excuse for a 
major war of resistance against Japan. This they have done. 
Shanghai was the most important center to use as a means of 
aggravating the situation. Here the third Powers would be 
forced to intervene and complicate the problem to the dis- 
advantage of Japan, according to Chinese reasoning. For 
reasons already explained, Japan was reluctantly drawn into 
fighting in Shanghai, and in this Chinese strategy (if strategy it 
may be called) has succeeded. For this Japan is rightfully 
indignant, but she has accepted the challenge and will go through 
with the fighting until the last vestiges of anti- Japanese activities 
and Communism have been destroyed. China extended the 
fighting to Shanghai to force Japan to a showdown. 


FOREIGN OBSERVERS’ OPINIONS 


The North China Daily News also made an interesting and a 
very realistic observation on this point in its editorial on August 
18th : 


Strategically it seemed that Nanking would find the task of re- 
inforcing the northern troops an exceedingly dangerous operation. 
Some effort was made by the use of troops which could be rapidly 
detached for that purpose, but, in order to make the best use of the 
trained forces under the direct command of the Government at Nanking, 
a blow against the Japanese at a point where they seemed most vulner- 
able to attack was contemplated. The Shanghai area, by its compara- 
tively simple problem in regard to communications and by the ability of 
rapid concentration, was clearly indicated. 
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Mr. H. G. W. Woodhead seems to concur in this view. 
Writing in the September issue of Oriental Affairs, already 
mentioned above, he opines : 


As a background to the whole trouble it must be remembered that 
Chinese hostility towards Japan has been aroused to an intense pitch by 
events in the north. Chinese organizations were clamoring for 
resistance to the Japanese Army in Hopei. And the main question for 
a couple of weeks appeared to be whether National (as distinguished 
from Provincial) troops should be sent north of the Yellow River to 
resist. The dangers and difficulties of such a movement were empha- 
sized in several quarters, but it did not occur to many that the Nanking 
Government would elect to choose Shanghai instead of Hopei, as its 
battleground with the Japanese. As is usual at a time of crisis in China 
there was a moderate and a chauvinistic element in the Government. 
And one must assume that on this occasion the view of the moderates 
was overborne by the chauvinists, and it was decided, even if it meant 
the complete ruin of China’s most important commercial, industrial and 
financial center, to make Shanghai the principal war zone, if a settlement 
was not reached on terms satisfactory to the Central Government. 


JAPAN’S UNCOMFORTABLE POSITION 


Politically, hostilities in the Shanghai area will place Japan in 
a very uncomfortable position. In 1932 the Japanese were com- 
pelled by obvious circumstances to use the International Settle- 
ment as the basis of their operations. The Shanghai Municipal 
Council did its best to keep the so-called neutrality of the Settle- 
ment unimpaired, but eventually it was forced to overlook or 
permit Japanese dominance in the northern part of the Settle- 
ment. The practice of 1932 will in all probability be repeated, 
and, in that event, in spite of the fact that Japan has no strategical 
alternative, she will inevitably be made the target of criticism 
and invective of other Powers. China was more than aware 
of this eventuality and as she thrived on it in 1932, particularly 
at Geneva, she was not hesitant to launch hostilities in Shanghai. 
In this connection, however, attention may well be drawn to 
the fact that, in using the Settlement as the base of operations, _ 
Japan is strictly on the defensive, her sole objective being to 
resist the intrusion of the wanton Chinese soldiery into the for- _ 
bidden area—an objective common to all foreign forces as well 
as to the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, who are responsible for 
the safeguarding of the Settlement and the Concession. 
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Again, China contemplated that other Powers, pressed with 
the dire necessity of protecting their respective interests in Shang- 
hai, would be tempted to interfere in the present conflict. Sub- 
sequent happenings, such as the bombing of the fashionable Palace 
Hotel, the Sincere’s Store in the International Settlement, the 
crowded Avenue Edward VII in the French Concession and 
the American liner, President Hoover, induce one to the belief 
that China is audaciously gambling on possible intervention 
even if it entails the grave risk of antagonizing foreign public 
opinion. 

The murder of Lieutenant Ohyama and Seaman Saito was 
the initial step in this scheme of China to make Shanghai a theater 
of armed conflict. Viewed in conjunction with the warlike pre- 
= around Shanghai prior to the outrage, one is brought to 

ace an entity of well-planned intrigues. 


WHAT Witt Come Next ? 


However, it is idle to cry over spilt milk of the past. The 
world is wondering what will become of Shanghai in the future. 
At this juncture it is difficult to predict. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has not made its intention public on this point, but 
the Japanese Government explicitly declared that all it wants 
in es to the Shanghai conflict is a measure to preclude once 
and for all the recurrence of such hostilities as are now being 
witnessed. The 1932 agreement should have been sufficient, 
had it received the full support of the interested Powers, but one 
infraction after another was overlooked both by Japan and the 
other Powers. If Japan emerges victorious, she will certainly 
feel justified in demanding the strengthening and cementing of 
the structure of the idea contained in the Truce Agreement. 
In fact the slightest breach of the provisions of the agreement 
should be made a cause for the joint action on the part of the 
Powers concerned. It will be the only way to protect Shanghai 
from tragic holocausts such as that which has been displayed 
before the eyes of the world. 

The stupendous scale upon which China mobilized her 
troops and the occurrence of incidents during the course of hos- 
tilities have hopelessly aggravated popular feelings against them. 
And as they ate becoming more and more strained with develop- 
ment of hostilities, the nature of the conflict has necessarily 
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undergone a change from a local and temporary one to that of 
a major conflict on a national scale. i 


Tue NEGATIVE ÀTTITUDE FORSAKEN 


Premier Prince Konoyé expressed for the first time, in a 
press interview given on August 2oth, his fear that the issue 
would have to be fought conclusively. He did not mean to 
abandon even yet the principle of non-aggression to which he 
steadfastly adhered from the outset. 

A few days later, however, a statement was made by War 
Minister, General Sugiyama, to the effect that Japan was finally 
compelled to forsake altogether the negative attitude she had 
hitherto followed. 

Japan is now determined to fight it out. Her expeditionary 
forces ate backed by the full support of the people at home. 
Their mission is to bring about, through the eradication of anti- 
Japonism and the establishment of Sino-Japanese co-operation, 
a new era of lasting peace in East Asia. The present conflict is 
a struggle to end once and for all the likelihood of any more 
such clashes in this part of the world. 

The Japanese are destined to extend their sphere of activi- 
ties on the mainland of Asia, since it has been proven impos- 
sible for them to confine their surplus energy to a chain of is- 
lands, whose limited area has been exploited to the utmost both 
agriculturally and industrially. Hence, it is up to the statesmen 
of Japan and China to find ways and means to enable such develop- 


ments to take place. Such ways and means should be con- 


structive—not destructive. The present situation is the result, 
not so much of the failure of the Governments of both countries 
to find them, as of the refusal on the part of the Chinese to re- 
cognize the inevitability of Japan’s unfortunate dilemma—that 
of either suffocating in the Island Empire or else expanding on 
the continent. : | 

In accepting Japan’s offer of a ten in exploitin 
the undeveloped natural resources of north China, China wo 
first of all benefit her own people enormously, and secondly 
avert the necessity of a resort to extreme and drastic measures. 
The sooner China comes to the realization of this fact, the 
better for all concerned in the affairs of East Asia. 

As Japan was dragged unprepared into hostile combat, 
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she is not yet decided as to how she will finish it. The only 
thing which concerns her at present is how to emerge victorious 
as soon as possible. 

With regard to the future treatment of north China and 
Shanghai, we can but base our judgment on the pronouncements 
of the Japanese Government relevant to the question. The 
Japanese people are fighting for a better and happier future 
for both nations—for co-operation, not for territory. 
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APPENDICES 


ADDRESS OF THE PRIME MINISTER AT THE SEVENTY-SECOND 
SESSION OF THE IMPERIAL DIET, SEPTEMBER §TH, 1937 


Gentlemen : 

I am profoundly moved to say that His Imperial Majesty’s most Graci- 
ous Message regarding the China affair was granted us at the opening of 
the Imperial Diet yesterday. It is my humble desire that we shall be able to 
set His Majesty’s heart at rest by our loyal and devoted service to the Throne 
in accordance with the august will of our sovereign. 

Since the outbreak of the affair in north China on July 7th, the funda- 
mental policy of the Japanese Government toward China has been simply 
and purely to seek the reconsideration of the Chinese Government and the 
abandonment of its erroneous anti- Japanese policies, with the view of making 
a basic readjustment in relations between Japan and China. This policy 
has never undergone a change; even today it remains the same. The Japa- 
nese Government has endeavored to save the situation by preventing ag- 
gravation of the incident and by limiting its scope. This has been repeatedly 
enunciated, 

The Chinese, however, not only fail to understand the true motives 
of the Japanese Government, but have increasingly aroused a spirit of con- 
tempt and have offered resistance toward Japan, taking advantage of the 
patience of our Government. Thus, by the outburst of uncontroled nation- 
al sentiment, the situation has fast been aggravated, spreading in scope to 
central and south China. And now, our Government, which has been 
patient to the utmost, has acknowledged the impossibility of settling هح‎ 
incident passively and locally, and has been forced to deal a firm and de- 
cisive blow against the Chinese Government in an active and comprehensive 
manner. 

In point of fact, for one country to adopt as its national policy the antago- 
nizing of, and the showing of contempt for, some particular country, and to 
make these the underlying principle of national education by implanting 
such ideas in the minds of the young, is unprecedented in the history of the 
world. Thus, when we consider the outcome of such policies on the part 
of China, we feel grave concern not only for the futare of Sino-Japanese 
relations, but for the peace of the Orient and consequently for the peace of 
the entire world. The Japanese Government, therefore, has repeatedly 
requested the Chinese Government to reconsider and to change its attitude, 
but all in vain. This failure of the Chinese Government has finally caused 
the present affair. We firmly believe that it is in accordance with the right 
of self-defense as well as with the cause of righteousness and humanity 
our country is determined to give a decisive blow to such a country, so 
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that it may reflect upon the errors of its ways. For the peoples of East 
Asia there can be no happiness without a just peace in this part of the world. 
The Chinese people themselves by no means form the objective of our ac- 
tions, which objective is directed against the Chinese Government and its 
army who are carrying out such erroneous, anti-foreign policies. If, there- 
fore, the Chinese Government truly and fully re-examines its attitude and 
in real sincerity makes endeavors for the establishment of peace and for 
the development of culture in the Orient in collaboration with our country, 
our Empire intends to press no further. 

At the present moment, however, the sole measure for the Japanese 
Empire to adopt is to administer a thoroughgoing blow to the Chinese 
army so that it may lose completely its will to fight. And if, at the same 
time, China fails to realize its mistakes and persists in its stubborn resistance, 
our Empire is fully prepared for protracted hostilities. Until we accomplish 
our great mission of establishing peace in the Orient, we must face many 
serious difficulties, and, in order to overcome them, we must proceed steadily 
with our task, adhering to the spirit of perseverance and fortitude in one 
united body. 

_Now that our Imperial Army and Navy, with their loyal officers and 
men, are advancing with all dignity in the cause of righteousness, exalting 
its might far and wide, we are filled with grateful emotion. Simultaneously, 
we feel highly encouraged to witness the sincere support displayed throughout 
the length and breadth of the Empire. Let us, however, be on our guard 
against intoxication from victories already won, and maintain an unrelaxed 
vigil toward achieving our final purpose. 

The Government is hereby introducing to the Imperial Diet urgent 
budgetary and legislative measures. In these measures the Government 
seeks to adopt a financial and economic structure for coping with the present 
extraordinary situation. We are ready, however, to take all possible pre- 
cautions to avoid unnecessary shock to financial circles. As for develop- 
ments in the affair, foreign affairs and financial plans, they will be stated 
by the Ministers in charge. 

The Government feels greatly honored to assist, together with you 
gentlemen, in the administration of affairs of the State, and at the same time 
feels increasingly the gravity of its responsibility. We earnestly beseech 
you gentlemen to give approval after mature deliberation to the Govern- 
mental measures which will be introduced. 


ADDRESS OF Mr. 1٨ | HIROTA, MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
AT THE SEVENTY-SECOND SESSION OF THE IMPERIAL DIET, 
SEPTEMBER §TH, 1937 
As I had occasion a short while ago at the seventy-first session of the 
Diet to speak on Japan’s foreign relations in general, I shall confine myself 
today to a review of the developments since then of the China affair. 
Ever since the beginning of the present affair, the Japanese Government, 
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in pursuance of its policy of local settlement and non-aggravation, has 
exerted every effort to effect a speedy solution. The Nanking Government, 
whose prompt reconsideration was invited, failed to maifest a grain of sin- 
cerity, but concentrated their armies in north China to challenge Japan, 
while in the Yangtze Valley and elsewhere in south and central China they 
embarked upon an anti-Japanese campaign of the most vicious kind, which 
not only prevented our nationals in that region from engaging in their peace- 
ful pursuits, but also jeopardized their very existence. In these circumstances, 
the Japanese Government, still desiring to avoid the disturbance of peace 
as far as possible, ordered the evacuation of all Japanese residents in Hankow 
and other points along the Yangtze River. Shortly after that, on August 9th, 
Sub-lieutenant Ohyama and Seaman Saito of the Landing Party were murder- 
ed at Shanghai at the hands of the Chinese Peace Preservation Corps. Even 
then, Japan, adhering to a peaceful course, sought to settle the affair through 
the withdrawal of the Peace Preservation Corps and the removal of all mili- 
tary works that had been erected in violation of the 1932 Truce Agreement. 
China refused to comply with our demands under one pretext or another, 
and proceeded, instead, to increase her troops and multiply her military 
works in the prohibited zone, and finally launched an unwarranted attack 
upon the Japanese. Thereupon, as a matter of duty our Government dis- 
patched a small naval reinforcement to Shanghai as an emergency measure 
to insure the protection of our nationals in that city, 

In view of these disquieting developments in Shanghai the Ambassadors 
at Nanking of the five Powers—Great Britain, America, France, Germany, 
and Italy—sent a joint request on August 11th both to Japan and China that 
the two countries do all in their power to carry out effectively a plan to ex- 
clude Shanghai from the scope of any possible hostilities so as to safeguard 
the lives and property of foreigners therein. Our Government replied 
through Ambassador Kawagoyé to the effect that while Japan was most solici- 
tously concerned over the safety of the lives and property of all foreigners 
as well as of the Japanese in Shanghai, China should, as the first prerequisite, 
withdraw outside striking distance her regular troops and the Peace Pre- 
servation Corps that were advancing on the Settlement and menacing the 
Japanese, and remove the military works in the vicinity of the International 
Settlement, and that Japan would be prepared to restore her forces to their 
original positions provided China agreed to take the above steps. The 
Ambassador was also instructed to request the Powers concerned to exert 
their influence toward inducing China to execute those urgent and appropri- 
ate measures, which, however, were flatly rejected by China. On August 13th 
the Consuls General at Shanghai of Great Britain, America and France sub- 
mitted a certain concrete plan, proposing that Japan and China enter into 
direct negotiations for the purpose of averting the impending crisis. The 
text of the proposal was received in Tokyo at midnight, August 13th. But 
in the afternoon of that very day, the Chinese armies, that had been pouring 
into the Shanghai area, took the offensive, and on the 14th their warplanes 
dropped bombs not only on the headquarters of our Landing Party, our 
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warship and our Consulate General, but also all over the International 
Settlement. No longer could we do anything but abandon all hopes for 
a peaceful settlement and fight for the protection of our 30,000 nationals 
in Shanghai. I regret to say that the earnest efforts of the Powers concerned 
were thus nullified by Chinese outrages. j 

Shanghai, having been converted into a theater of hostilities, grave con- 
cern was naturally shown by the Powers who had vast amounts of capital 
invested and large numbers of their nationals residing in the city. Great 
Britian notified both Japan and China under the date of August 18th, that 
if the governments of the two countries agreed to withdraw their forces 
mutually and to entrust to foreign authorities the protection of Japanese 
subjects residing in the International Settlement and on the extra-Settlement 
roads, the British Government was prepared to undertake the responsibility 
provided that other Powers would co-operate, Next day—on the 19th— 
we were informed by the French Government of their readiness to support 
the British proposal. The American Government also had previously ex- 
pressed their hope for the suspension of hostilities in the Shanghai area. 
Japan, having as great interests in Shanghai as these Powers, is equally solici- 
tous for the peace of the city. But as has been stated above, the actions taken 
by the Chinese in and around Shanghai are plainly in violation of the Truce 
Agreement of 1932, in that they illegitimately moved their regular troops 
into the zone prescribed by that agreement, and increased both the number 
and armaments of the Peace Preservation Corps, and in that relying upon 
their numerical superiority, they challenged the Landing Party and civilian 
population of our country. Therefore, in its reply to the British proposal 
out Government explained in detail Japan’s successive efforts toward a 
peaceful solution as well as the truth regarding the lawless Chinese attacks, 
and stated that the hostilities at Shanghai could not be brought to an end 
save through the withdrawal of the Chinese regular troops from the pro- 
hibited zone, and of the Peace Preservation Corps from the front lines, 
At the same time, our sincere hope was expressed that Great Britain as one 
of the parties to the Truce Agreement would use her good offices to bring 
about the withdrawal of the Chinese troops outside the prescribed zone. 
Similar replies were sent to France and America. 

As for north China, in wilful disregard of the various pledges and agree- 
ments, Chinese Central Armies were moved northward to indulge in a series 
of provocative actions, and large forces began to pour into the province | 
of Chahar. Our Government, therefore, has had to take determined steps _ 
to meet the situation. 

Thus hostilities have now spread from north to central China, and Japan _ 
finds herself engaged in a major conflict with China on extended fields, — 
I am deeply pained to say that some 50,000 Japanese residents in various 
parts of China have been forced to evacuate, leaving behind them their huge — 
investments, their business interests acquired through years of arduous toil, - 
and other rights and interests, while not a few of them have been made vic- 
tims of hostilities. It is also to be regretted that nationals of third countries ` 
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in China are being subjected to similar trials and tribulations. All this is 
due to no other cause than that the Nanking Government and also the local 
militarist régimes in China have for many years past deliberately under- 
taken to incite public opinion against Japan as a means of strengthening their 
own political powers, and in collusion with Communist elements they have 
still further impaired Sino-Japanese relations. Now our loyal and valiant 
soldiers, with the united support of the nation behind them, are engaged in 
strenuous campaigns night and day amid indescribable hardships and pri- 
vations. We cannot but be moved to hear of their heroic sacrifices as well 
as their brilliant achievements. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the basic policy of the Japanese Govern- 
ment aims at the stabilization of East Asia through conciliation and co- 
operation between Japan, Manchoukuo and China for their common pros- 
perity and well-being. Since China, ignoring our true motive, has mobilized 
her vast armies against us, we can do no other than counter it by force of 
arms. The urgent need at this moment is that we take a resolute attitude 
and compel China to mend her ways. u is has no other objective than to 
see a happy and tranquil north China and all China freed from the danger 
of a recurrence of such calamitous hostilities as the present, and Sino-Japanese 
relations so adjusted as will enable us to put into practice our above-mention- 
ed policy. Let us hope that the statesmen of China will be brought to take 
a broad view of East Asia, that they will speedily realize their mistakes, 
and that, turning over a new leaf, they will act in unison with the high aim 
and aspirations of Japan. 


ADDRESS OF THE FINANCE MINISTER, Mr. Oxrnosu KAYA, 
AT THE SEVENTY-SECOND SESSION OF THE IMPERIAL DIET, 
SEPTEMBER §TH, 1937 


I wish to speak on the outlines of the budget for extraordinary military 
and naval expenditures as well as of the supplementary budget for the twelfth | 
year of Showa (1937) which have been submitted to the Diet, and on the | 
financial and economic policy of the Government vis-à-vis the aggravation ; 
of the China affair. 
As to the expenditures connected with the present affair, your approval 
was previously given to necessary outlays at the seventy-first session of the me 
Diet. However, in view of the subsequent developments of the situation, 
the appropriations that are required to cover the expenditures on the ne- ' 
cessary measures are as follows : 
Extraordinary military and naval expenditure—Approximately 2,022,000,000 yen. 
In the General Accounts for various Departments — Approximately 
42,000,000 yen. 
Of the above-mentioned items, the extraordinary military and naval 
expenditures are those which are required for the conduct of hostilities. 
Not only because they involve large sums, but also because it is deemed 
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necessaty to treat them specially, as is required by their very nature, apart 
from the general budgetary items, and to deal with the entire period in which 
they are expended—from now till the termination of the affair—as a single 
fiscal year, it has been decided to submit a bill relative to the establishment 
of a “ Special Account for the Extraordinary Military and Naval Expendi- 
tures.” 

As regards the general accounts for other departments, such appropri- 
ations are submitted for necesssary expenditures in consideration of the present 
situation, as expenditures required for foreign affairs, and increase of the fund 
for the relief of soldiers’ families, the encouragement of the activities for 
the assistance of soldiers, the general mobilization of the national spirit, 
the enforcement of the law on air defense, emergency measures for rural 
and fishing villages, and the compensation for loss in importation of 
ammonium sulphate, 

As for the sources of revenue for the above-menioned expenditures 
it is our scheme to employ funds raised by loans for all extraordinary military 
and naval expenditures, and, for the items in the ‘general accounts, the un- 
used portion of this year’s authorized appropriations as well as the increased 
amount of ordinary annual revenue resulting from the expenditures. 

Aside from these, supplementary appropriations have been provided 
in each special account in the overseas possessions for necessary expenditures 
in respect to the present situation. 

Furthermore, it has been decided to present a bill for the purpose of 
affording the officers and men at the front in the present China affair an 
exemption or reduction of taxes and postponement of their collection. 

As has been explained, the expenditures pertaining to the present af- 
fair amount to a large sum; but they are deemed essential for the purpose 
of bringing the Chinese forces to reason and to cause prompt reconsider- 
ation on the part of the Chinese Government. And in order fully to accomp- 
lish these purposes, I believe it necessary to readjust our financial and econo- 
mic structures so as to meet this emergency ; that is to say, various measures 
must be taken primarily with a view to supplying as plentifully as possible 
necessary materials, capital, and labor to essential industries, such as those 
connected with national defense requirements. While a liberal flow of 
capital must be positively promoted so as to cause concentration of materials 
and labor in those directions, the limited supply of ‘capital, materials, and 
labor necessitates the discouraging, for the time being, of inaugurating or 
expanding enterprises for which there is no pressing necessity at this time. 
Moreover, I deem it important to limit the exportation of materials required 
due to the present situation and simultaneously to restrict the importation 
of materials that are relatively unessential, thereby augumenting the capacity 
to import essential materials and taking measures to meet [any deficiency in 
commodity supply at home arising from such import restriction. In con- 
formity with these aims, therefore, it is necessary to make suitable adjust- 
ment in finance, industries, trade, capital, foreign exchange, etc. 

The Government, therefore, has submitted a bill intended to effect 
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proper adjustment of capital according to the above-mentioned aims with 
reference to establishment or capital increases of corporations as well as under- 
writing of corporate debentures by financial institutions and also loans for 
financing the establishment or expansion of industrial facilities. The bill 
is also designed to enable the Japan Industrial Bank to raise the issue limit 
of industrial debentures or to take other measures in order to supply 
necessary capital for enterprises demanded by the present exigencies. 

For similar purposes, the Government, in order to insure an ample 
supply of materials, which will be particularly neccessary on account of the 
present affair, has decided to present a bill to forestall impediments to the 
proper functioning of national economy with a view to restricting import and 
export of certain items of materials, and regulating the demandand supply 
of goods made therefrom. As for the regulation of such capital and materials, 
it is the policy of the Government to leave the matter to the voluntary ad- 
justment of the business interest concerned. 

As I have stated above, the Government will endeavor as far as possible 
to bring about the adjustment of demandand supply relating to goods and 
capital. Especially as regards the adjustment between demand and supply 
of articles manufactured of imported raw material, the success of our efforts 
depends largely upon the curtailment of consumption by the people, and 
1 earnestly hope that this curtailment will be practised along all lines so that 
through the voluntary co-operation of the people the needs of the nation, 
as a whole, will be satisfied. Then, since it is possible that the sudden in- 
crease of demand owing to the present affair may bring about an excessive 
rise in prices, the Government will take appropriate steps to meet adequately 
such a situation through proper enforcement of the Anti-profiteering Ordi- 
nance. Again, as to the adjustment between goods and capital, the Govern- 
ment is giving careful consideraiton to the fields of finance, and they have 
adopted a policy to omit as much as possible from the 1938 budget appropri- 
ations items other than those connected with the present affair, and this 
same policy of retrenchment is being pursued with regard to the disburse- 
ments for 1937. Local governments will be instructed to administer their 
finances also according to the same policy. 

With the increase in the amount of government bond issue, greater 
care is required in the execution of the bond policy. The Government is 
planning to devise measures suited to the circumstances by means of the 
above-mentioned adjustment of capital by law, the utilization of the funds 
of the Bureau of Deposits and other government funds, and the sale of 
government bonds through post offices. But, after all, what is most needed 
is that the general public, to say nothing of the financial organs, shall extend 
both co-operation and support from the national standpoint in the matter 
of bond assimilation. Of course, the assimilation of bonds has much to _ 
do with the actual condition of the financial world. The Government 
will see to it that the supply of capital is ample and financial channels are 
kept clear and unobstructed. The interest rate for the government bonds 
will be maintained at the present level, and the exchange will also be kept 
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at the level of 1 shilling 2 pence on London since the firm maintenance of 
this level is believed essential for insuring the sufficiency of military supplies 
and the stability of the nation’s standard of living. 

I am greatly encouraged by the demonstrations of national unity in all 
quarters of society ever since the commencement of the present affair. The 
Government will, on its part, do its best to deal with the current situation, 
and expect to carry out all the necessary measures. However, the desired 
end cannot be achieved without the united efforts of both Government and 
people, and I appeal for the whole-hearted support and co-operation of the 
entire nation. 

In conclusion, let me hope that you will give a speedy approval of the 
budget which is being submitted to you. 


AGREEMENT FOR THE CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES AROUND 
SHANGHAI, May 5TH, 1932 


Article I 


The Japanese and Chinese authorities having already ordered to cease 
fire, it is agreed that the cessation of hostilities is rendered definite as from 
May 5th, 1932. The forces of the two sides will so far as lies in their control 
cease around Shanghai all and every form of hostile act. In the event of 
doubts arising in regard to the cessation of hostilities, the situation in this 
respect will be ascertained by the representatives of the participating friend- 
ly Powers. : 

Article II 

The Chinese troops will remain in their present positions pending later 
arrangements upon the re-establishment of normal conditions in the areas 
dealt with by this Agreement. ‘The aforesaid positions are indicated in An- 
nex I to this Agreement. 


Article III 


The Japanese troops will withdraw to the International Settlement and 
the extra-Settlement roads in the Hongkew district as before the incident 
of January 28th, 1932. Itis, however, understood that, in view of the num- 
bers of Japanese troops to be accommodated, some will have to be temporari- 
ly stationed in localities adjacent to the above mentioned areas. The afore- 
said localities are indicated in Annex II to this Agreement. 


Article IV 
A Joint Commission, including members representing the participating 
friendly Powers, will be established to certify the mutual withdrawal. This 
Commission will also collaborate in arranging for the transfer from the eva- 
cuating Japanese forces to the incoming Chinese police, who will take over 
as soon as the Japanese forces withdraw. The constitution and procedure 
of this Commission will be as defined in Annex III to this Agreement. 
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Article V 

The present Agreement shall come into force on the day of signature 
thereof. i 

The present Agreement is made in the Japanese and Chinese and English 
languages. In the event of there being any doubts as to the meaning or 
any differences of meaning between the Japanese and Chinese and English 
texts, the English text shall be authoritative. 

Done at Shanghai, this fifth day of May, nineteen hundred and thirty-two. 


(Signed) K. Uyeda, Lieutenant-General. 

M. Shigemitsu, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

S. Shimada, Rear-Admiral. 

K. Tashiro, Major-General. 

Quo Tai-chi, Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

In the presence of : 
(Signed) Miles W. Lampson, H. B. M. Minister 
in China. 

Nelson Trusler Johnson, American 
Minister in China. i 

Wilden, Minister de France en Chine 

Galeazzo Ciano, Chargé d’Affaires for 
Italy in China. 

Representatives of the friendly Powers 
assisting in the negotiations in accor- 
dance with the Resolution of the 
League of Nations of March 4th, 
1932. 

ANNEX I 

The following are the positions of the Chinese troops as provided in 
Article II of this Agreement. 

Reference the attached Postal Map of the Shanghai District scale 1/50,- 
000. 

From a point on the Soochow Creek due south of Anting village north 

along the west bank of a creek immediately east of Anting village to Wang- 
hsien-ch’iao, thence north across a creek to a point four kilometres east of 
Shatow, and thence northwest up to and including Hu-pei-k’ou on the Yang- 
tze River. 

In the event of doubts arising in regard thereto, the positions in question 
will, upon the request of the Joint Commission, be ascertained by the re- 
presentatives of the participating friendly Powers, members of the Joint 
Commission. 


ANNEX II ; 4 
The following are the localities as provided in Article III of this Agree- ; 


ment, : sae اي زو‎ 
The aforesaid localities are outlined on the attached maps marked A., B, G. = 
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and D. 
They are referred to as areas 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

Areas 1 is shown on Map “ A.” It is agreed (i) that this area excludes 
Woosung village , (ii) that the Japanese will not interfere with the operation 
of the Shanghai-Woosung Railway or its workshops. 

Areas 2 is shown on Map “B.” It is agreed that the Chinese cemetery 
about one mile more or less to the northeast of the international race track 
is excluded from the area to be used by the Japanese troops. 

Area 3 is shown on Map “C.” It is agreed that this area excludes the 
Chinese village Ts’ao Chia Chai and the Sanyu Cloth Factory. 

Area 4 is shown on Map “ D.” It is agreed that the area to be used in- 
cludes the Japanese cemetery and eastward approaches thereto. 

In the event of doubts arising in regard thereto, the localities in question 
will, upon the request of the Joint Commission, be ascertained by the re- 
presentatives of the participating friendly Powers, members of the Joint 
Commission. 

The withdrawal of the Japanese troops to the localites indicated above 
will be commenced within one week of the coming into force of the Agree- 
ment and will be completed in four weeks from the commencement of the 
withdrawal. 

The Joint Commission to be established under Article 1۷ will make 
any necessary arrangements for the care and subsequent evacuation of any 
invalids or injured animals that cannot be withdrawn at the time of the eva- 
cuation. These may be detained at their positions together with the neces- 
sary medical personnel. The Chinese authorities will give protection to 
the above. 


A NNEX III 


The Joint Commission will be composed of 12 members, namely one 
civilian and one military representative of each of the following : the Japanese 
and Chinese Governments, and the American, British, French and Italian 
Heads of Mission in China, being the representatives of the friendly Powers 
assisting in the negotiations in accordance with the Resolution of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations of March 4th. The members of the Joint 
Commission will employ such numbers of assistants as they may from time 
to time find necessary in accordance with the decisions of the Commission. 
All matters of procedure will be left to the discretion of the Commission, 
whose decisions will be taken by majority vote, the Chariman having a casting 
vote. The Chairman will be elected by the Commission from amongst 
the members representing the participating friendly Powers. 

The Commission will in accordance with its decisions watch in such 
manner as it deems best the carrying out of Articles 1, 2 and 3 of this Agree- 
ment, and is authorised to call attention to any neglect in the carrying out 
of the provisions of any of the three Articles mentioned above. 
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ILLEGAL ACTIONS OF WHICH JAPANESE PEOPLE WERE VICTIMS IN CHINA 
BETWEEN NOVEMBER, 1935, AND OCTOBER, 1936 


Almost all the cases failed of justifiable settlement through negotiations : 
between Japanese and Central Chinese (Nanking) Governments. In all cases 
the Japanese were utterly innocent, 


(1) November gth, 1935 (Shanghai) 

Petty officer Nakayama, on his way back to Japanese Naval Barracks after a holiday 
walk, shot to death from behind by a Chinese. 

(2) November 11th, 1935 (Shanghai) 

The Hibino & Co. establishment destroyed by an anti-Japanese Chinese mob. 

(3) January 21st, 1936 (Swatow) 

Consular policeman Tsunoda shot to death by a Chinese while on his way to the 
Japanese Consulate office for daily service. 

(4) July roth, 1936 (Shanghai) 

A businessman, Mr. Kayao, shot to death during a promenade on the street by a 
Chinese. 

(5) August zoth, 1936 (Changsha) 

A Japanese physician and a military officer in residence there bombed by Chinese. 

(6) August 24th, 1936 (Chengtu) 

Two newspaper correspondents slaughtered in cold blood and two other civilians 
badly injured, while in a hotel, during a goodwill visit. 

(7) September 3rd, 1936 (Pakhoi) 

A druggist, Mr. Nakano (married to Chinese woman), massacred and his store com- 
pletely destroyed by a Chinese mob for the mere reason that he was a Japanese. 

(8) September 17th, 1936 (Swatow) 

A businessman, Mr. Mori, bombed without reason by a Chinese. - 

(9) September 19th, 1936 (Hankow) : 
Japanese Consulate General policeman Yoshioka shot to death from behind by a , 
Chinese while he was standing watch at the entrance to the Japanese Concession, 
Hankow. 

(10) September 23rd, 1936 (Shanghai) 

One Japanese bluejacket from the warship Izumo, shot to death and another seriously 
injured by Chinese during a Sunday stroll on the street. 

(11) September 28th, 1936 (Shaotang) 

N. K. K. Steamship Co. Branch Office set afire and looted by the Chinese. 

(12) September 29th, 1936 (Changsha) 

A bomb set off beside the Japanese Consulate. 
(13) October 8th, 1936 (Hangkow) 
A bomb thrown at a Japanese store. 


Press INTERVIEW GIVEN BY THE PREMIER, AUGUST 20TH, 1937 د‎ ل٢‎ 


The Prime Minister gave an interview to Japanese newspapermen on 
August zoth. On that occasion questions were asked at random ona variety تت"‎ 
of subjects. Some of the salient features of his replies are given below: 
(1) To the question whether the Japanese Government had abandoned = 
their frequently declared policy of non-aggravation, the Prime Minister said "۰ 
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that despite the non-aggravation policy which the Japanese Government 
has consistently maintained, the situation had become actually aggravated 
owing to frequent manifestations of bad faith on the part of China and also 
to their provocative attacks against the Japanese. He did not declare an 
outright alteration of Japanese policy, but pointed out the change of circum- 
stances, and further intimated that Japan might find it necessary to enforce 
positive measures in order to prevent aggravation and prolongation of the 
situation, if China persisted in her provocative attitude. 

(2) Then the Prime Minister said that we were setting out positively 
to reform China, and that in the light of the repeated Chinese provocations, 
Japan was now compelled to take such steps as would bring China to reason. 

(3) To the question asked by the newspapermen regarding a partition 
of China, the Prime Minister only replied that he sincerely hoped to see a 
unified China, but that continued extravagances and outrages on the part 
of the Chinese might cause the world to talk of partitioning China, which 
would be a most regrettable thing. 

(4) With regard to the future of north China he stated as follows : 
What was ultimately desired by Japan was Sino-Japanese co-operation, 
Japan seeking to establish firmly a happy and amicable relationship with 
all of China—especially with north China which is contiguous to Man- 
choukuo, and with which her interests are bound up naturally more inti- 
mately than with the rest of China. We should not overlook not only the 
fact that there was ample evidence to show that north China had been made 
a base of subversive activities in Manchoukuo, but also the fact that the ter- 
ritory was being invaded by the main force of the Communist agitations. 
These two facts constituted a menace that had to be eliminated first of all. 
We should, then, endeavor to establish close and cordial relations between 
Manchoukuo and north China. 


From ORIENTAL AFFAIRS, SEPTEMBER, 1937 
A Summing up 

The 1932 agreement fixed a definite line north of the Soochow Creek, 
ranging in depth from 20 to 40 miles from Shanghai on which Chinese troops 
were to remain “ pending later arrangements.” It provided for the with- 
drawal of Japanese troops “ to the International Settlement and the extra- 
Settlement roads in the Hongkew district as before the incident of Januray 
28th, 1932.” In the demilitarized zone only Chinese police—described as 
“ special constabulary ” by the Chinese—were to function. Observance o 
the Agreement was to be supervised by a Joint Commission. 

Until early in 1936, General Wu Te-chen, Mayor of Greater Shanghai, 
held the concurrent post of Garrison Commander of the Shanghai-Woosung 
atea. Then the offices were separated and General Yang Hu was given the 
latter post. In other words a military command was established within 
the demilitarized zone. The Japanese authorities appear to have been remiss 
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in overlooking the change, which unquestionably put the Pao An Tui outside 
of the Mayor’s jurisdiction. A protest at that time would have raised the 
issue whether the Pao An Tui constitued a police or a military force. It was 
not until June 23rd of this year, however, that the Japanese raised the ques- 
tion of the military status of the Pao An Tui. And it is strange that when 
they did so, the Joint Commission permitted the acting Mayor to sidetrack 
the issue by asserting that the matter did not come within its jurisdiction. 
For this was undoubtedly one of the matters on which it should, if the charge 
was substantiated, have called the attention of the Chinese authorities to 
neglect in carrying out the provisos of the Agreement. No action was taken, 
either, on the alleged re-arming of the Woosung Forts. 
The charge that Japan desired or provoked hostilities in Shanghai is 
absolutely unsubstantiated, and is on the face of it extremely improbable. 
As pointed out earlier, Japan’s actions in north China had aroused intense 
indignation among the Chinese, and created an extremely tense atmosphere. 
This was aggravated by various local incidents, the gravest of which was 
the shooting of the two members of the Naval Landing Party غه‎ 
Admitting that it was reckless folly on their part to visit that locality, no 
satisfactory evidence—indeed no evidence at all—has been produced to prove 
that they were guilty of conduct that justified their being shot. And the 
removal to Nanking or elsewhere, that night, of all eyewitnesses, raises a 
suspicion that no such evidence was available. The Chinese version of what 
occurred is completely at variance with the evidence of a foreign eyewitness. 
The charge against the Japanese of occupying the Pa Tsu Chiao (Eight 
Character) Bridge was not one of sufficient gravity, if proved, to justify the 
tearing to pieces of the 1932 Agreement. It is only about half a mile dis- 
tant from Hongkew Park, where is a Japanese cemetery, and an incursion 
of Chinese military forces to a similar depth over the line assigned to them in 
the 1932 Agreement would probably have passed unnoticed, and certainly 
would not have been regarded by Japan as justification for hostilities. The 
despatch of the two Chinese Regular Divisions—the 87th and the 88th— 
into the demilitarized zone, and their occupation of the northern boundary 
of the Settlement, was an undeniable breach of the 1932 Agreement. It 
is explicable only on the theory that the Nanking Government decided that 
if there was to be a military showdown with the Japanese it would elect to 
use its best troops and material in the Shanghai area, rather than in the north, 
owing to the fact that enormous international interests were involved, and ~ 
international intervention might therefore be expected. It is not being argued 
here that this decision was unjustified. A Government that considers itself 
to be the subject of aggression may reasonably claim the option of deciding 
where to meet the alleged aggressor. But it is not tenable to pretend that 
the Japanese were the aggressors in Shanghai, whatever they may have done 
in the north. Nearly every action of theirs went to prove their desire to 
avoid being involved in another outbreak of hostilities in Shanghai. They 
had evacuated their nationals from all the Yangtze ports, including their 
important Hankow Concession, They had refrained from anything in the 
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nature of an ultimatum in connection with the Hungjao incident. The ar- 
rival of the Third Fleet and the landing of reinforcements therefrom, on 
August 11th, was a tactless move, but it can hardly be seriously pretended that 
an addition of 1,000 bluejackets to the Naval Landing Party foreshadowed 
an intention to attack Chinese territory. At the outside there were not more 
than 3,300 to 4,000 men here when the reinforcements had been landed. 
They had a community of about 20 to 25 thousand civilians to defend. And 
after their experiences in 1932 it is inconceivable that, confronted by 20 to 30 
thousand troops drawn from China’s German-trained Divisions, they would 
have opened an offensive. They may have been foolish in assuming that 
they could act on the offensive in north China, and be left in peace or act 
only on the defensive in Shanghai. They have, however, got away with 
this apparently inconsistent policy on several occasions, and throughout the 
north China crisis their spokesmen have harped upon the “localization ” of 
hostilities. On this occasion Chinese public opinion and the insistence of 
China’s military leaders would appear to have forced the Nanking Govern- 
ment to treat a local as a national issue. And the intensity of their feelings 
can be judged from their willingness to risk Shanghai, and the enormous 
Chinese and foreign interests in this city, in resisting Japan. 


From THE JAPAN ADVERTISER, AUGUST 22ND, 1937 


The murder in Shanghai of Sub-Lieutenant Isao Ohyama and the blue- 
jacket accompanying him was a subsidiary cause but not the main cause 
of the present fighting in Shanghai, according to opinion prevailing in official 
quarters. The main cause was Chinese violation of the Shanghai truce 
agreement, prohibiting unauthorized troop entrance into a 20-kilometer 
area surrounding the city, which act Chinese allegedly took after groundlessly 
anticipating trouble. 

Japanese naval reinforcements to Shanghai, it is intimated officially, 
were dispatched actually before the murders were committed. The con- 
centration of Japanese merchant ships in Shanghai after their presence was 
no longer needed in the upper Yangtze may have been a cause for Chinese 
violation of the agreement, it is contended in official quarters, from which 
has emanated the following opinion. 

“There seems to be a belief that the landing of Japanese marines and 
the arrival of warships in Shanghai was due to the killing of Sub-Lieutenant 
Ohyama and his companion on August 9th. This, however, is not the case. 
Although the murder of the two sailors certainly was a serious event and 
aroused the indignation of their comrades, the fundamental cause of the 
present situation is the violent anti-Japanese agitation which was being 
conducted by certain elements in China and which imperiled the very exis- 
tence and the property of our nationals. 

“ The tension in Shanghai following the events in north China, the 
necessity of affording adequate protection to our 30,000 residents in the face 
of the greatly increaseed numbers of Chinese troops moved into the Shanghai 
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area under the names of Peace Preservation Corps and gendarmes, the military 
works that were erected there by the Chinese in violation of the truce agree- 
ment of 1932 and the information we had of hostile preparations have caused 
the decision to be taken of reinforcing our marine force in Shanghai. Their 
arrival had no connection with the murder of Sub-Lieutenant Ohyama : this 
event, however, showed that our fears were well-founded and that the ar- 
rival of the bluejackets was timely. ‘The general situation also had warranted 
the increase of our naval units. 

“The ships which had been on the upper Yangtze but whose presence 
there was no longer needed, on account of the evacuation of all our residents 
from the interior, rallied to Shanghai. 

“It may be possible that the Chinese mistook the arrival of our re- 
inforcements and ships as a move to enforce new demands and that 
were rushed into taking aggressive action. In fact, their declared attitude 
toward Japan and their very preparations led them to take the offensive— 
so they brought up the Nanking divisions to Shanghai, a clear violation of 
the truce agreement, which specified that Chinese troops were not to come 
into an area of 20 kilometers around Shanghai. This brought about the 
present fighting. 

“ The Chinese have been claiming, as an excuse for the intrusion of 
their troops in the Shanghai area, that the truce agreement was only temporary 
and that it had lost its binding effect. Apart from the fact that they them- 
selves invoked it against the Japanese—which shows that they still recognize 
it to be valid—agreements of detail have been subsequently made on the 
basis of the truce agreement, in particular the notes exchanged, in 1934, 
by the Chinese and Japanese authorities, by which it was specified that the 
Chinese would notify in advance the Joint Commission of any movement 
of Chinese troops crossing the area. This practice had been followed since 
then, though the Chinese on several occasions tried to evade it.” 
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Power Development in North 
China 
Incident Expenses ¥2,000 Mil- 
lion 
Review of the Month 
Business Indicators 
Special Correspondence: 
From Tsingtao 
From Shanghai 
Stocks & Bonds 
Investment Outlook 
The Commodity Market 
Ocean Transportation 
Statistical Data 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES _ 


U.S.A. Other F à 
۵ Foreign 


Lyear ....- $2.75 11s. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


This journal is independent. It 
pays its own way through legitimate 
income from circulation and adver- 
tising. It is in no sense propaganda. 


Its views are independent; un- 
biased by any racial, national or 
other slant except one toward 
liberalism. 


This announcement is backed by 
a successful career of 43 years as 
the leading economic journal in the 
Japanese language. 


It aims tobethorough. During 
the busy generation of its growth 
the journal has built up a large 
trained staff and assembled a 
unique wealth of statistical data. 


Its fact-finding ability and impar- 
tial analyses are now made available 
in English at the lowest price pos- 
sible consistent with costs of pro- 
duction. 


Under the personal direction of 
its Editor, Mr. Tanzan Ishibashi, 
The Oriental Economist, English 
Edition, is absolutely the only 
authentic monthly report in exist- 
ence of social and political as well 
as economic conditions in Japan 
and Eastern Asia. 


THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST, INC. 


3-chome, Hongokucho, Nihonbashi 
TOKYO, JAPAN 
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EVERY STATESMAN, DIPLOMAT, JC JOURNALIST, BANKER, EXPORTER, 
IMPORTER AND STUDENT OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SHOULD. HAVE AT HAND 


THE JAPAN YEAR BOOK 


1937 
| WITH MAP OF JAPAN 


ABOUT THIRTEEN 
HUNDRED PAGES, 
OCTAVO 


IT CONTAINS 


ALL the fact about 
Japan and Manchou- 
kuo in forty-five 
closely but brightly 
written chapters. 


150 Pages of 
Appendices 


PRICE: 
In Japan, Manchoukuo 
and China ¥15.00 
In the United States of 
America ............ 


Elsewhere 


Ready for Sale in 
September 
OBTAINABLE AT 


Maruzen and Branches, Kyobunkwan, The French Bookstore, Peiping 
The yw, Hotel Book Store, Mitsukoshi H. A. Goddard, Sydne 1 
Azaka ., London Akateeminen Kiriakauppa, Helsingfors 
The World Peace Foundation, Boston and J. H. de Bussy, Amsterdam 

New York G. Koeff & Co., Batavia 
Kelly and Walsh. Shanghai and Hongkong The Oriental Bookstore, Tientsin 
International Booksellers, Shanghai Fratelli Treves, Rome 
Chinese American Pub. Co., Shanghai Joseph Kiew Agency, Bangkok 


Thacker & Co., Bombay 
PUBLISHED BY 


` THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS ASSOCIATION OF JAPAN 


The New Osaka Building, Hibiya Park, Tokyo 
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آ | THOSE WHO WANT TO BE WELL POSTED‏ 


ON IAPANESE AFFAIRS SHOULD READ 
CONTEMPORARY JAPAN 


THE SEPTEMBER, 1937, NUMBER CONTAINS :— 


Japan’ Agricultural Administration Count Yoriyasu Arima 


Whither Sino-Japanese Relations ? Mitsuaki Kakehi 
Soviet Crisis W. H. Chamberlin 
Konoyé and Recent Political Changes Tsunego Baba 
North China Incidentals H. V. Redman 
Sumidagawa Yesterday and Today . Mangyo Miyagawa 
Domestic Commodity Prices Shintaro Ryu 
Navy Minister Yonai Yoshiji Nishijima 
Music in Japan Henri Gil-Marchex 
Rescuing Radicals by Law Takeichiro Moriyama 
Japan’s Staff of Life Addrinne Moore 
Brothers (A Story) Yuzo Yamamoto 


Japan’s Periodicals—Extracts : 
China’s Anti- Japanese Demonstration—Some Slants on China’s Unification 

The Pacific and Great Britain-——Pacific Non-Agression Pact—Nazi 
or Japanese Culture Science and National Defence 

Book Reviews : : 
Guenther Stein: Far East in Ferment——Walter Karig: Asia’s Good 
Neighbour——Ryoichi Ishii: Population Pressure and Economic Life in 
Japan——Tsunao Inomata: A Guide of Agrarian Problem in Japan—— 
A. F. Thomas and Soji Koyama: Commercial History of Japan———Kiyoto 
Fukuda: Doppo Kunikida 


Chronicle of Current Events (April 16—July 37) 


Documentary Material. 


The Foreign Affairs Association of Japan 
The New Osaka Building, Hibiya Park, Tokyo 


Publications 
. of 
The Foreign Affairs Association of Japan 


The Japan Year Book, 1937 
The Fifth Annual Publication 
Ready for Sale on September 25 


Price: 1٣ 
Contemporary Japan, 
A Quarterly Review of Japanese Affairs 
The September Number just Out 
Price: A Single Copy 1 cents One Year 3 - 


12/— 
Tokyo Gazette, A Monthly 


Published under the Supervision of Commission 
of Information 


Price: A Single Copy را‎ One Year ie 


Pamphlets : 

(Uniform with this Volume. 25 cents or 1/— Titles Subject to Change) 
Japan’s Advance Southward (in preparation) 
Agrarian Problem in Japan ( i 
Political Parties in Japan 
Our Social Welfare Work 
Labour Movement in Japan 
Education in Japan 
Japan’s Woman Question 


To be followed by others dealing with equally 
important problems of the 0-۳ 
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The North China Incident, 1937 ro cents or §d. 
What Happened at Tungchow ? Iş cents or 8d. 
How the North China Affair Arose 20 cents or rod. 
The ee Sagont, 1937 (in preparation) 


Particulars can be obtained by writing to 


The Foreign Affairs Association of Japan 
556-557 The New Osaka Building, Hibiya Park, Tokyo 


